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tate retreat, leaving its camp, baggage, and stores; it 


only “ seeks shelter from the weather in cantonments.” 
The battle is not lost; it is only deferred. 


General Hawley displayed all the ordinary address of|render to him in the victory he expected to achieve, and 


his profession, in glossing over the defeat of Falkirk. He 
represented himself as having given a severe check to 
the Highlanders, but retreated to his camp on account 
of the weather ; the Highlanders at the same time fall- 
ing back upon Stirling. His determination had been to 
remain in his camp all night, but, the rain having ren- 
dered it uncomfortable, and hearing that the rebels were 
pushing to get between him and Edinburgh, he had 
eventually marched and taken post at Linlithgow. Seven 
pieces of his cannon, he allowed, were missing, (for 
which he blamed the recreant artillery-men,) together 
with about three hundred men; but the loss on the part 
of the encmy was reported to be much more considera- 
ble. Altogether, it appeared from his despatch that a 
collision had taken place with the Highlanders, but that 
what little was yet known about the matter seemed fa- 
vourable to his party. 

It was impossible, however, to impose these specious 
and plausible pretensions to a victory upon the minds of 
the British public ; and in a few days after, the following 
jeu d'esprit, ridiculing the terms of the government Ga- 
zette, made the round of the Journals. “The shoe-black- 
ers of Westminster, being in arms against the shoe- 
blackers of this neighbourhood (Whitehall,) early yester- 
day morning were in motion to attack them. Our peo- 
ple kad not at first any advice of the enemy’s motions; 
and though scouts were sent out to Tothill Street, Mil- 
bank, and several other ways, they were not perceived 
till the front of them appeared at the bottom of King 
street. Upon this, the shoe-blackers formed with all ex- 
pedition, and moved on to get advantage of the ground. 
But parties of the chimney-sweepers coming round by 
Channel Row and the Park, in spite of our teeth got to 
the windward of our friends, the wind being then north- 
cast. Just as the armies engaged, a violent gust arose, 
which blew the soot from the chimney-sweepers so 
strongly in the eyes of our people, that they could not 
see at all, and thought proper to retreat in good order 
into the Mewse. ‘The euemy’s loss was judged to be 
very considerable; but no particulars can be given, as it 
is believed they carried off their dead and wounded in 
their sacks. ‘The battle was fought in the Broadway, 
just over against the Horse-Guards. Our friends kept 
the field—especially the killed and wounded. We found, 
when we came to our quarters, that several stools, bas- 
kets, brushes, and blacking-pots, were missing. This 
was owing to the behaviour of Jacob Linklight and Tom 
Serubit, who, being left in charge of the stores, abandon- 
ed them at the beginning of the action: but some ac- 
counts say, that what they could rot carry off, they threw 
into the fire of a neighbouring gin-shop. The shoe- 
blackers are getting up a new set of tools, and design to 
attack the chiinney-sweepers, who are now quiet in their 
cellars.” 

This was not the only joke circulated through the news- 
papers at Hawley’s expense. Some months afterwards, 
when the insurrection had been finally suppressed, his 
dragoons were put into quarters at Redding, a town in 
Surrey, where, according to these chroniclers, the follow- 
ing amusing incident took place. A dreadful storm 
coming on, of almost as violent a description as that 
which oceurred at the battle of Falkirk, the horses, which 
fed at large in a park near the village, rushed tumultu- 
ously together, and, making themselves up in a sort of 


battle array, stood trembling and snorting, exactly as|acknowledged misbehaviour of some of the British regi- |< 


they had done before the commencement of that action, 


and apparently impressed with a belief that they were }ed again. 


about. to endure the fire of an enemy. When they had 
stood thus for some time, permitting the rain to come 


full in their faces, all at once it began to thunder; upon|their mode of fighting, and thereby diminishing the ter- 


which their agitation was greatly increased, and, turning 


It was also noted as a capital joke against Hawley, 
that he had, before leaving Edinburgh, erected two gib- 
bets, whereon to hang the Highlanders who should sur- 


that, after he returned in a state so different from 
that of a conqueror, he had to use these conspicuous 
monuments of his folly for the execution of his own men. 
He hanged no fewer than four in one- day, permitting 
their bodies to remain till sunset. Such a sight had not 
been seen in Edinburgh, since the day before the Duke of 
York opened the Scottish Parliament in the year 1681, 
when five rebellious ministers were simultaneously exe- 
cuted in the Grassmarket. ‘The captain of the artillery, 
who had deserted his charge at the beginning of the ac- 
tion, upon a horse which he cut from the train, was 
cashiered with infamy; and many of the private soldiers, 
who had displayed extraordinary cowardice, were se- 
verely whipped. 
The only trophy which Hawley brought with him 
from Falkirk, was a Major MacDonald, of Keppoch’s 
regiment, cousin to that chief, who was taken prisoner 
under most extraordinary circumstances. Having dis- 
mounted an English officer in the action, this youth took 
possessiun of the horse, which was very beautiful, and 
immediately mounted it. When the English cavalry 
fled, the animal ran off with the unfortunate major, not- 
withstanding all his efforts to restrain it, nor did it stop 
till it was at the head of the troop, of which, apparently, 
its master had been the commander. Seeing himself 
thus in the hands of the enemy, he attempted to pass 
himself off as one of the Argyle militia, endeavouring to 
conceal the distinctive colours of his tartan, as well as 
possible, by the officer’s cloak, which he had also taken ; 
but, before proceeding very far with the army, he was 
detected by General Huske, who immediately put a 
guard over him of twenty men. Reaching Edinburgh 
next day, the Lord Justice Clerk committed him to the 
castle ; and in a few months afterwards he paid the for- 
feit of his life upon the scaffold. 
While the English industriously denied that they 
had Jost the battle, the Highlanders, on the other hand, 
made no very ostentatious claims to the victory. Aware 
that they had not acted with uniform promptitude, 
and mortified at the safe retreat which Hawley had 
effected, they were not so much disposed to rejoice at 
what they had than to repine at what they had not 
achieved. Instead of pursuing the enemy to Edin- 
burgh, and attempting to strike them with a second and 


time to unavailing altercations regarding their respective 
misdeeds, Lord George Murray protested that the vic- 


after the retreat of the dragoons. 


the ground, the surprise, the storm, Hawley’s command. } i 


ments, were circumstances not likely to be ever combin-|1 
Moreover, a drawn battle, or any thing ap-}i 
proaching to it, was decidedly a misfortune to the High-|t 
landers; for, by familiarising the regular troops with 


ror in which they were held, it tended to reduce the com- |] 


cockade. 


distinguished the English soldiers from the Highlanders, 
by their comparative nudity, and by the deep gashes 
which seamed their shoulders and breasts,-—the dreadful 
work of the broad-sword. It was also remarked, that all 
the Highlanders had bannocks or other articles of provi- 
sion concealed under their left armpits. ‘The number of 
slain inhumed in this pit was such, that some ycars after, 
the surface sunk down many feet, and there is still a con- 
siderable hollow at that part of the plain. 

The Highland army lost more this day by an accident, 
than it did on the preceding, by the fire of the enemy. 
A private soldier of the Clanranald regiment had obtain- 
ed a musket as part of his spoil upon the field of battle ; 
finding it loaded, he was engaged at his lodgings in ex- 
tracting the shot; the window was open and nearly op- 
posite there was a group of officers standing on the 
street. The man extracted a ball, and then fired off the 
piece, to clear it in the most expeditions manner of the 
powder; but unfortunately, it had been double loaded, 
and the remaining ball pierced the body of young Glen- 
gary, who was one of the group of bystanders. He soon 
after died in the arms of his clansmen, begging with his 
last breath that the man, of whose innocence he was sa- 
tisfied, might not suffer; but nothing could restrain the 
indignation of his fricnds, who immediately seized the 
unhappy perpetrator, and loudly demanded life for life. 
Young Clanranald would have gladly protected his clans- 
man; but, certain that any attempt he could make to that 
effect would only embroil his family in a feud with that 
of Glengary, and in the first place cause that regiment 
to quit the Prince’s service, he was reluctantly obliged 
to assent to their demand. ‘The man was immediately 
taken out to the side of a park-wall near the town, and 
pierced with a volley of bullets. His own father poured 
a shot into his body, from the desire to make his death 
as instantancous as possible. 

The prince, who bad most occasion to regret this aeci- 
dent, as it endangered the attachment of a valuable regi- 
ment, exerted himself, by showing the most respectful at- 
tentions to the deceased, to console the clan for their loss. 
He caused the grave of Grahain, which had never before 
been disturbed, to be opened for the reception of the 
youthful soldicr, as the only part of the church-yard of 
Falkirk which was worthy to be honoured with his 
corpse; and he himself attended the obsequies as chief 
mourner, holding the string which consigned his head to 
the grave. Charles's judicious kindness was not unap- 
preciated by the grateful Highlanders ; but, nevertheless, 


more decisive blow, they gave theinselves up for some]a considerable number yielded to their grief, or rage, so 


far as to desert his standard. 
Another incident took place this day upon the street 


tory would have been complete, if Lord John Drummond | of Falkirk, which had almost become as tragieal as the 
had supported him with the left wing; and Lord John, on| former, and which illustrates 
the other hand, blamed Lord George tor ngt permitting tke | peculiar ties of clanship. 
men under his own charge to go forward in a body up to the front of Charles’s lodging a few priscners whom 
Innumerable specu-| he had taken, the preceding night, in the rear of the re- 
lations were sct afloat, as to the various ways in which | treating army; and Charles was standing within the open 
the day might have been more decisive; every one ap-| window, witha paper in his hand, apparently conversing 
pearing to have forgot that the very circumstances which] with Lord Kilmarnock about his capture; when a man 
had marred the victory on their part, were, in a great] was seen coming up the street in the uniform of an Eng- 
measure, those which had occasioned the defeat on that] lish regiment, with a musket and bayonet in his hand 
of the enemy, and that in reality they ought to have been|and a black cockade upon his hat. 
thankful to fortune for that which she had seen fit to] among whom Mr. Home, the narrator of the incident, was 
give them, without grieving for that which she could not} one, beheld the man with surprise, and conceiving that 
bestow. ‘The general issue was certainly a matter of} he designed to assassinate the Prince, expected every 
true regret, every thing considered ; as the advantage of| moment to sce him take zim and fire. 


ina striking manner the 
Lord Kilmarnock had brought 


The volunteers, 


Charles, observ. 
ng the prisoners look all one way, turned his head in 


ing a body of dragoons to attack a whole army, and the|the same direction, and, immediately comprehending the 


‘ause of their alarm, called in some surprise to Lord Kil. 
narnock, and pointed towards the soldier. The earl 
nstantly descended to the street, and, finding the man by 
hat time just opposite to the window, went up to him, 


struck his hat off his head, and set his foot upon the black 


At that instant, one of the numerous High. 
anders who stood upon the pavement, rushed forward, 


tail upon the storm, they rushed in the utmost disorder, |batants to a level; and thus, indeed, the equivocal tri-|and violently pushed Lord Kilmarnock frem his place. 


out of the park, through the village, and along the open|umph of Falkirk may be said to have led to the perfect 
country, as hard as they could seamper; thus completely | overthrow of Culloden. l 


acting over again the whole of the disgraceful evolutions 


The Earl pulled out a pistol and presented it at the High- 


ander’s head; the Highlander drew his dirk and held it 





The succeeding day, during which it continued to rain | « 


lose to Kilmarnock’s breast. In this posture they stood 


Which their masters had made them perform on the noted | with little intermission, was spent at Falkirk by the in-! about half a minute, when a crowd of Highlanders rush- 
lith of January. The people of the village and of the|surgents, in securing the spoils, and burying the slain./ed between the parties, and drove Kilmarnock away. 
country through which the animals fled, beheld this hip-| They employed the country people to dig a spacious pit|The man with the dirk in his hand then took up the hat, 
po-dramatical representation of the battle of Falkirk with |upon the field of battle, into which they precipitated the | put it on the soldier’s head, and the Highlanders march- 


the most extravagant merriment. 


naked corpses. 


The rustics who stood around, easily |e 





VoL. u—20 


d off with him in triumph. 
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This unaccountable pantomime astonished the prison- 
ers, and they entreated en explanation from one of the 
insurgent officers who stood near. He answered, that 
the soldier was not in reality’ what he seemed, but a 
Cameron, who had deserted his regiment (the Scots Roy- 
als) during the conflict, to join the company of his chief; 
when he had been permitted to retain his dress and arms 
till he could be provided with the uniform of the clan. 
The Highlander who interposed was his brother, and 
the crowd, that had rushed in, his clansmen the Came- 
rons. Lord Kilmarnock, in presuming to interfere, 
even through ignorance, in the affuirs of a clan, had ex- 
cited their high displeasure ; “nor, in my opinion,” con- 
tinued the officer, “can any person in the Prince’s army 
take that cockade out of the man’s hat, except Lochiel 
himself.” 

During the stay of the Highlanders at Falkirk, they 
treated the inhabitants with extraordinary lenity, on ac- 
count of their connection with the Karl of Kilmarnock, 
and the readiness which they displayed in serving the 
canse of the “ yellow-haired laddic.’” An old woman who 


still lives (1827) at the age of ninety-seven, and was of 


course fifleen years of age at the time of the battle, in- 
formed the writer of these sheets, that the Highlanders 
were considered a merciful enemy compared with the 
dragoons. There was at that time a number of receptacles 
in Falkirk, called “ girnals,’’ where the meal which the 
various neighbouring landlords received for rent, was re- 
tailed to the common people. ‘These, during the occu. 

tion of the town by the Highlanders, were carefully 
Poked up, so that the poor soon found it impossible to 
procure their ordinary food. A complaint to this effeet 
being made by an old woman toa Highland officer, he 
proceeded to break open one of the sequestrated stores, 
sold off all the ineal it contained to the common people 
at a reduced price, and then deliberately mar¢ hed off with 
the money. The inhabitants of Falkirk to this day 
cherish the memory of these brave men and of their gal- 
Jant leader, with enduring fondness. 

The gencral lenity of the Highlanders was not with- 
out numerous exceptions; many of them displaying just 


as much rapacity in Falkirk, as they would have done in 


a town of less favourable sentiments. A small party of 
them, on the day after the battle, laid violent hands on a 
flaming Jacobite named David Watt, then the principal 
inn-kceper of Falkirk ; brought him out to the street in 
front of his own door, aud setting him down squat upon 
the causey, deliberately eascd his feet of a pair of new 
shoes with silver buckles. He protested his Jacobitism, 
to save them; but the spoliators, perhaps accustomed to 
such shallow excuses, totally disregarded his declaration; 
ironically observing, “Sac muckle ta better—she’ll no 
grumble to shange a progue for the prince’s guid.” It 
is needless to add that David's principles were a good 
deal shaken by this unhappy incident. 

It is also remembered at Falkirk that it was the gene- 
ral practice of the Highlanders, to enter the houses of 
the inhabitants about the time when meals occurred ; 
seizing, ifat breakfast time, the dishes of porridge pre- 
pared for the family, and, fat dinner time, searching the 
kail-pots with their dirks fur what solids they might 
contain. Whenever they found the porridge cishes ar- 
ranged on the outside of the windows to cool, they 
emptied them into their own cantcens and went away, 
looking back and laughing at the owners, who might 
come out of doors to express their consternation at the 
erent. To these acts of felony the people never dared 
to make any resistance, aware of the vengeance which it 
might have excited. One old woman only, out of all the 
inhabitants, was known on any occasion to protect her 
property. On their making advances to her kail-pot, 
this heroine courageously mounted guard upon it, seized 
the ladle, and threatened to seald tho first that approach- 
ed her, with the boiling liquid. They were staggered 
by her boldness, which seemed to promise them the fate 
awarded by Robinson Crusoe to the Cochin Chinese ; 
and, partly from amusement at her ludicrous attitude, 
thought proper to retire. 

The old lady already mentioned, as having, when a 
child, gone through the lines of the English army before 
the battle, also remembered that the Highlanders came 
next day to her mother’s house, near Falkirk, in search 
of provisions. Colonel Campbell, of the Argyle militia, 
had previously taken up his abode here, and, on learning 
the approach of the enemy, caused his baggage to be 
buried in the farm-yard, leaving only a French valet be- 
hind, to take charge of it. The Highlanders seized this 
man, and, by pinching his body, obliged him to discover 
his precious charge. It was immediately appropriated ; 
and our vencrable informant had a picturesque recollec- 


tion of the rude mountaincers sitting round the fire, and 
drinking the colonel’s wine out of parritch luggies. 

The gudewife had taken similar precautions in regard 
to her own valuables and provisions, burying some things 
in the fields, and concealing part of her meal in pillow- 
slips, which were inserted into the insides of as many 
sacks of chaff. But by pinching herself and her children, 
and by thrusting their dirks and swords into the sacks, 
they succeeded in getting possession of almost every thing 
that had been put out of the way. It is needless to observe 
that this want of gallantry was entirely occasioned by 
the attempt which they saw had been made to deceive 
them ; for when people displayed a willingness to supply 
provisions, or trusted to their generosity, they were 
almost invariably kind. One favourable circumstance is 
recorded of them—they were never fastidious about their 
food. ‘The ordinary humble fare of the cottagers of that 
time—meal, milk, cheese, and butter—they accepted 
with thankfulness. Oat-meal was what they generally 
demanded ; and if supplied with a modicum of that, suita- 
ble to the apparent circumstances of the family, they 
went away contented. Nothing, morcover, seems to 
have ever given them so much pleasure, as to fall upon a 
churn in the process of butter making. Numerous in- 
stances are remembered throughout the country, of their 
rioting over such an article with the most extravagant 
expressions of satisfaction. If, in the course of their re- 
searches, they asked for bread, and were told that there 
was none in the house, they have been known to say, 
“Och, her nain sel will take a butter or cheese, till a 
bread be ready.” It was their custom in a march, for 
small parties of from three to ten persons, to digress from 
the main body, towards the farms which lay within sight 
of the road, and there to satisfy their hunger. ‘Thus, in 
the course of a day’s march, every individual in the army 
procured at least one meal. ‘They seem to have behaved 
very fairly, in regard to each other, thoughout these 
transactions. On a farmer's wife in Tweedsmuir giving 
a cheese to a party of four, they immediately cut it with 
their dirks into quarters, of which each took away one. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to offer any apology for the 
rapine which distinguished thissingular campaign. The 
prince, though supplied with considerable sums from bis 
father, from the French government, and from his friends 
in Britain, was unable to give his men a pay sufficient for 
their travelling expenses; and they were therefore oblig- 
ed to levy contributions on the country. Charles did not 
openly sanction their proceedings ; but, well knowing he 
could not ask them to starve, was under the necessity of 
passing them over without punishment. He perhaps 
justified himself in his own eyes, by the consideration 
that all he was doing was for the good of the country, 
and that, after the cleetors of Hanover had so long sub- 
sisted upon his father’s subjects, there was comparatively 
little harm in his thus quartering upon them for a singk 
winter. The same reasoning applied, with still greater 
foree, to the levies he made upon the public tax. offices 
throughout the kingdom. 

It cannot be denied, that, in so large a body of men, 
there were many, who, unable to resist the temptations pre- 
sented to them, abused the power of their arms in a way 
which admits of no palliation. As one instance for all, 
we may mention the conduct of an officer of the Mac- 
Gregor corps, as reported to us, at only second-hand, 
from one of the regiment, who survived till recent times. 
It often happened, in the course of the march, that the 
private soldicrs of this corps entered the houses of the 
country people, and began to help themsclves. The un- 
happy rustics would come running out, and make as 
pathetic an appeal as they could to the officer; and he 
used then to go up to the door, and roar in at the pas- 
sage, “Come out this minute, you scoundrels, or I'll send 
a pistol-shot in amongst you.” But immediately after 
he would add in Gaelic. “ On/y, if you sce any thing worth 
while, you may bring italong with you.” At this period 
of the campaign, the mountaineers had become better 
acquainted than they were at first with the commodities 
of civilised life, and among the numerous desertions 
which took place for the purpose of sccuring their spoil, 
few were occasioned by the desire of depositing such 
things as military saddles. Money had now become an 
object with them; and it is really amazing what large 
sms some of them had amassed about their persons. A‘ 
the battle of Falkirk, a private Highlander having pursued 
one of Barrel’s regiment down the hill, and in his turn 
fled on the man turning about to oppose him, was shot 
through the head by Brigadier Cholmondley, and left to 
be rifled by the soldier. ‘To the man’s astonishment, no 
less a sum than sixteen guineas was found in the spor- 
ran or purse of this miserable looking savage! 











It does not, however, after all, appear, that the people 





of Scotland felt much annoyed by the exactions made 
uyon them by the Highlanders; for, although the tradi- 
ticns regarding their custom of demanding free quarters 
are innumerable, they are rarely accompanied with any 
very vehement expressions of indignation. The citizens 
of Glasgow alone, whuse treatment, for reasons good, 
was peculiarly severe, seem to have displayed a rancor. 
ous feeling ; incited by which, their militia behaved with 
singular firmness at Falkirk, and permitted a number of 
their body to be slain before following the prudent exam. 
ple of their general. Altogether, it may be said, that, 
either from habitual hospitality, or from affection to their 
cause, the Scottish people expressed far less displeasure 
than might have been expected at the behaviour of the 
mountain-warriors ; and what was expressed generally 
proceeded from the most evil conditioned of the whigs, 
or from those miserable churls who would have grudged 
a meal to any stranger.* 

Prince Cliarles returned to Bannockburn on the even- 
ing of the 18th, leaving Lord George Murray, with a 
portion of the army, at Falkirk. It was certainly to 
be regretted by his adherents, that he did not rather 
follow up the success of the preeeding day, by an active 
pursuit of the English atmy, which was now so dispirit- 
ed, that he might easily have had the glory of driving 





* Soon after the battle of Preston, two Highlanders, in 
roaming through the sonth «f Mid-Lothian, entered the 
farm-house of Swanston, near the Pentland Hills, where 
they found no one at home but an old woman. They 
immediately proceeded to search the house, and soon 
finding a web of coarse home-spun cloth, made no scru.- 
ple to unroll and cut off as much as they thought would 
make a coat to each. The woman was exceedingly in- 
censed at their rapacity, roared and cried, and even had 
the hardihood to invoke divine vengeance upon their 
heads. “Ye villain!” she cried, “ ye'll ha’e to account 
for this yet! ye'll ha’e to account for this yet !"—* And 
whan will we pe account for’t ?” asked one of the High. 
landers.—* At the last day, ye blackguards!” exclaimed 
the woman. “Ta last tay!” replied the Highlander : 
“tat pe cood long crhedit—we’ll e’er pe tak a waistcoat 
too!” at the samme time cutting off a few additional yards 
of the cloth.— Tradition in Edinburgh. 

The Lowlanders were often highly amused by the de- 
mands of their Highland guests, or rather by the uncouth 
broken language in which these demands were prefer- 
red. It is still told by the aged people of Dumfries, 2s a 
good joke, that they would come into houses and ask for 
“a pread, a putter, and a sheese, till something petter be 
ready.” It is remembered, in another part of the coun- 
try, that some of them gave out their orders for a morn- 
ing meal, to the mistress of the house, in the following 
language: “ You'll put down a pread, matam—and a 
putter, matam—and a sheese, matam—and a tea, matam 
—shentleman’s preckfast, matam—and you'll kive her a 
shilling, to carry her tu the next toun, matam !” 

The Uighland insurgents of 1715 secm to have taken 
preciscly similar methods of supplying the wants of a re- 
gular commissariat. The following anecdote, which is 
devived trom most respectable authority, the grand-niece 
of an eye-witness, will perhaps illustrate the fact :—A 
party of recruits, marching down from their native 
mountains to join the earl of Mar and passing through 
the parish of Arngask (Perthshire) on a Sunday forenoon, 
suddenly discovered that their shoes were in great neces- 
sity of repair, or rather of renewal; and complained to 
their commander, that, unless provided with a supply of 
these necessary articles, they did not believe they should 
he able to proceed. ‘The officer felt the dilemma to be 
extreme, as it was at once necessary that his party should 
lose no time in getting to head-quarters, and impossible 
that they should procure the means of transporting them 
thither; the day being one upon which the tradesmen 
of the Lowlands would transact no secular business. He 
had the shreweness, however, or rather perhaps the good 
luek, to Lethink himsclf of an expedient, by which the 
whole difficulty might be got over. He observed the parish 
church hard by ; he also heard the whole assambled mu- 
sical powers of the parish making it ring with psalmody. 
Confound them! he thought, if they will not scll us new 
brogues, or mend our old ones, but sit droning there, 
we'll make them put us to rights another way. He accord- 
ingly marched his men up to the church, led them in, 
commanded every man to help himself according to his 
necessities; showing the example, by seizing the shoes 
of the precentor. His precept and practice together had 
such effect, that, in less than three minutes, the shoes of 
the congregation were transferred to the feet of the 
Highlanders, and the unfortunate worshippers left to walk 
home barefooted as best they might. - 
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it out of Scotland, if not that of totally annihilating it. 
Ignorance alone of the real extent of his victory, and of 
the condition to which he had reduced the enemy, must 
have induced him to take this retrograde moveinent, so 
dishonourable to his arms, and so favourable to the de- 
signs which were now laying for his total overthrow. 

‘Among other articles which the prince had brought 
away with him from Glasgow, was a printing-press, 
with its accompaniments of types, workmen, &c. Sen. 
sible of the advantage which the other party had over 
him in their command of the public press, and no doubt 
incensed at the lies they had employed it in propagating 
against him, he had employed his first leisure at Glas- 

ow in publishing a Journal of his march into England, 
which, if not free ofa little gasconade, was certainly 
quite as faithful as the Gazettes of government. He 
had brought the press along with him, in order to con- 
tinue his publications occasionally ; and he now issued, 
from Bannockburn, a quarto shect, containing a well 
penned and not inaccurate account of his victory at 
Falkirk. This, however, was destined to be the last of 
his Gazettes, as the rapidity of his subsequent evolutions 
rendcred it impossible to transport so large and compli- 
cated an engine without more trouble than it was worth. 

He now resumed the siege of Stirling Castle, having 
first sent a summons of surrender to General Blake- 
ney, which that officer answered with his former firm- 
ness. He had been advised, by an engineer of the 
name of Grant, who had conducted the siege of Carlisle, 
to open trenches in the church-yard, which lies be- 
tween the castle and the town; buat was induced to 
abandon that position by the citizens, who represented 
that it must ensure the destruction of their houses. 
There were two other points from which the castle 
might be stormed, though not nearly so advantagcous 
as that pointed out by Mr. Grant—the Gowan Hill, an 
irregular eminence under the castle walls on the north 
side, and the Ladies’ Hill, a small bare rock facing the 
south east. ‘T'he prince, anxicus to save the town, con- 
sulted with a French engineer, who had recently arriv- 
ed in Scotland, if it would be possible to raise an effec- 
tive battery upon either of these eminences. The per- 
son thus consulted was a Mr. Gordon, styling himself 
Monsieur Mirabelle, a chevalier of the order of St. 
Louis; but a man so whimsical both in his body and 
mind, that the Highlanders used to parody his nom de 
guerre into Mr. Admirable. It is the characteristic of 
ignorance never io think any thing impossible; and this 
wretched old Frenchified Scotsman at once undertook 
to open a battery upon the Gowan Hill, though there 
were not fifleen inches depth of earth above the rock, 
and the walls of the castle overlooked it by at least fifty 
feet. 

After many days of incessant labour, a sort of battery 
was constructed of bags of sand and wool, and a number 
of canuon brought to bear upon the fortress. 
Blakeney had not taken all the advantage he might have 
done of his position to interrupt the works, conceiving 
that it was best to amuse the Highland army with the 
prospect of taking the castle, and thus give government 
time to concentrate its forces against them. 
the cannon well cpened against him, he thought pro- 
per to answer them in a suitable manner. Such was 


could boast, and who, by one decisive effort, might at 
length be certain of success. The Duke of Cumberland, 
who, after tracking their course to Carlisle, had thought 
them only fair game for an inferior hand, was now re- 
quested to resume the command which he then aban- 
doned, and immediately to set out for the north. He 
lost no time in obeying his father’s orders; and was so 
expeditious as to arrive unexpectedly at Edinburgh 
early in the morning of the 30th of January, after a 
journey performed in the short space of four days. 

This young general, whose name is still so much exe- 
crated in Scotland, and of whom it must be confessed 
that he never was victorious any where else, was a man 
of great personal intrepidity, firmness, and enthusiasin 
in ‘his profession, though almost entirely destitute of 
talent, and a stranger, as it afterwards appeared, to the 
more praiseworthy qualification of humanity. He had 
a good humoured jolly face, which procured him the 
epithet of “ Bluff Bill;” but, although it was hoped that 
his presence in Scotland might counteract the charm 
which Prince Charles had exercised over the public 
mind, his personal graces could never bear any compar- 
ison with those of his cousin and rival; and while his 
rank perhaps dazzled the peopte a little, he failed entire- 
ly in exciting the high interest and deep affection which 
had been bestowed so liberally upon that equivocal scion 
of royalty. He was, however, entirely beloved by the 
troops, who wished nothing so ardently as to bave him 
at their head instead of Hawley, and, notwithstanding 
their late disgrace, are said to have been inspired with 
the utmost confidence when they learned that he was to 
take the command. 

Oa his arriving at Holyroodhouse, he immediately 
went to bed—occupying the same couch of state which 
Charles had used four montls before. After reposing 
two hours, he rose, and proceeded to the great business 
of his mission. Before eight o’clock, and before he had 
taken breakfast, he is said to have been busy with 
General Hawley and Huske, and other principat officers, 
whom he summoned so hastily that they appeared in 
their boots. During the course of the forenoon, he re- 
ceived visits from the State-oflicers, the Professors of 
the University, and the principal citizens, a!l of whom 
had the honour of kissing his hand. Meanwhile, the 
music-beils were rung in his honour, and the magis- 
trates prepared to present him with the freedom of the 
city. His royal highness, in the midst of matters of 
state, did not neglect those of war. He descended to 
the large court in front of the palace, where a train of 
artillery had been collected, and made a careful and de- 
liberate inspection of all the pieces. In the afternoon, 
according to appointment, a number of ladies, chiefly 
belonging to whig families of distinction, paid their 
respects to him in the sume hall.where Charles had so 
lately entertained his fair adherents. ‘They were dress- 


General {ed in the most splendid style; and one of them, Miss 


Ker, did him the peculiar honour to appear with a busk, 
at the top of which was a crown, done in bugles, sar- 
rounded by the words, “ William Duke of Cumberland, 
Britain’s Hero.” He kissed the ladies all round, made 


But when |a short speech expressive of his satisfaction, aud then 


retired to hold a council of war. 
The army had received various reinforcements since 


the eminence of his situation, that it is said he could |its retreat from Falkirk, and been prepared to march 
sce the very shve-buckles of the besiegers as they stood | for some days before the duke’s arrival. ‘The council, 


behind their entrenchments. 


Their battery was of|therefore, determined that it should sct forward next 


course pointed upwards, and scarcely did the least harm|morning towards the position of the insurgents, with 


either tu his fortifications or his men. 


The besieged,|his Royal Highness at its head. 


So prompt a resolu- 


on the contrary, were able to destroy a great number of|tion gave new courage to the troops, and raised the 
their opponents, including many French picquets, who| hopes of the friends of government, hitherto very much 


were, perhaps, the best soldiers in their army. The] depressed. 


In the same degree it damped the spirits 


works were demolished at leisure; and the siege was] of the insurgents, who had already determined to retire 
then abandoned as a matter uf course, after a consider-|to the Highlands, but whose resolution was materially 


able loss of men. : 
— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
ARRIVAL OF THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 


The remnant of the royal blood 
Comes pouriig on me like a flood— 
The princesses in number five— 


Duke Williain, sweetest prince alive !— Swift. 


iccelerated by so vigorous a measure on the part of their 


enemies. 


The duke set out from [Lolyroodhouse, at nine o'clock 


inthe morning of Friday, the 31st of January, after 
having been only thirty hours in Edinburgh. 
mense crowd had collected in the court-yard and around 
the exterior porch of the palace? brought together to 
see a prince of the blood, and that they might compare 
his person and apparent fitness for war with their re- 
collections of his rival. 


An in. 


A whig historian has recorded 


powerful and irresistible a foree. They saw him de- 
part with sensations acutely painful and agitating ; for 
it was the general impression that this singular strug. 
gle for the empire was soon to be determined, and that, 
as it were, by a personal conflict between two persons 
immediately representing the great parties concerned. 

The army had departed early this morning in two 
columns}; one by Borrowstounness, led by ‘General 
IIuske, the other by Linlithgow, of which the duke 
was to take command in person. Ligonier’s and Ham. 
ilton’s dragoons patroled the roads in advance, to pre- 
vent intelligence reaching the insurgents. The army 
comprised altogether fourteen battalions of infantry, 
four regiments of cavalry, the Argyle militia, anda 
train of artillery. ‘The whole might amount to ten 
thousand men. 

The Duke of Cumberland had been presented by the 
Earl of Hopetoun with a coach and twelve horses; and, 
thinking it nceessary to make his departure from Edin- 
burgh with as much parade as possible, he used this 
splendid equipage in passing through the town. As he 
passed up the Cannongate and the High Street, he is said 
to have expressed great surprise at the number of broken 
windows which he saw ; but, when informed that this 
was the result of a recent illumination, and that a shat- 
tered casement only indicated the residenee of a Jacob. 
ite, he laughed heartily ; remarking, that he was better 
content with this explanation, ill as it omened to him. 
selfand his family, than he could have been with his 
first impression, which ascribed the circumstance to na- 
tional poverty or negligence. His coach was followed 
by a great number of persons of distinction, and by a 
vast mob. He went through the Grass-market, and left 
the city by the West Port. When he got to a place 
called Castlebarns, he left the coach, and mounted his 
horse. ‘The state-oflicers and others then crowded about 
him to take Icave, and the mob could no longer abstain 
froin raising a hearty huzza. He took eff his hat, and, 
turning round, thanked the people for this pleasing ex- 
pression of their regard; adding, that he had had but 
little time to cultivate their friendship, but would be 
well pleased when fortune gave him opportnnity of do- 
ing so. “IT aim ina greast haste, my friends,”’ he cried, 
“but I believe T shall soon be back to you with good 
news. Till then adieu.’ So saying, he shook hands 
with those nearest to him; paused a moment; and then 
exclaiming, “Come, let us have a song before parting,” 
began to sing a ditty which had been composed in his 
own honour; 

“Will ye play me fair? 
Highland Laddie, Highland Laddie.” 


Then stretching forth his hand, as if addressing the ob- 
ject of his hostility, he set forwerd at a gallop, to put 
himself at the head of the army. 

He lodged this evening at Linlithgow, and it was the 
general expectation that he would engage the Highlan- 
ders next day. Straggling parties had been seen hover. 
ing on the hills between Falkirk and Linlithgow, which, 
on the morning of the Ist of February, had fallen back 
to the Torwood, giving out that they would there await 
the royal army. But as he proceeded towards Fal- 
kirk, stray Highlanders were brought before him, who 
reported that they were in reality conveying their 
baggage over the Forth, with the intention of retreating 
to the Highlands; and the intelligence was soen con. 
firmed by the noise of a distant explosion, occasioned 
by the blowing up of their powder magazine in the 
church of St. Ninian’s. The duke walked all the way 
from Linlithgow to Falkirk on foot, at the head of the 
Scots Royals, to encourage the men after the manner of 
his rival; but he now thought it unnecessary to pursue 
the march with extraordinary speed, and therefore rest- 
ed this evening at Falkirk, where he found the soldiers 
who had been wounded in the Jate engagement, desert- 
ed by their captors. 

When his royal highness arrived in Falkirk, and it 
was debated what lodging he should choose, he is said 
to have inquired for the house which * his cousin had 
occupied,” being sure, he said, that /ha would not only be 
the most comfortable in the town, but also the best pro- 








visioned. He accordingly passed the night in the same 
house and the same bed, which have been already de- 





When the news of Hawley’s manwuvres at Falkirk | that, as he stepped into his coach, an old man exelaim- 
reached the court of St. James’s, where a drawing-room |ed “ God bless him—he is far bonnier than the Preten- 
happened to be held on that particular day, every coun-|der;” and there are said to have been some others, who, 
tenance is said to have been marked with doubt and | borne away by the enthusiasm of the moment, attempt- 


apprehension, excepting those only of the king himself,|ed to greet him with a huzza. 


But his looks elicited no 


the earl of Stair, and Sir John Cope. It Was now Jexpressions of admiration from the softer sex; and the 
thought necessary to senda general against the insur-|genera! feeling :ather was one of pity for the gallant 





gents, the best and most popular of whom the country! youth against whom he was bending what appeared so 


scribed as accommodating Charles on the evening of the 
battle. He next morning marched to Stirling, which 
he found evacuated by the insurgents, and where Gene- 
ral Blakeney informed him, that, but for his seasonable 
relief, he must have speedily surrendered the fortress for 
want of amiaunition and provisions. A considerable 
nuniber of straggling adherents of the Chevalier were 
here taken prisoners, including a lady whom popular re. 
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port assigned to Charles as a mistress—the celebrated land sat down to a dinner which had been prepared for 


Jeanie Cameron. The prisoners were all sent to Edin- 
burgh Castle. 

Charles had not in reality fled to the Highlands from 
fear of the duke. This motion was the result of a de- 
termination entered into before his royal highness ar- 
rived in Scotland. So lately as the 20th, it had been 
Charles’s intention to engage the royal army, and, in 
that resolution, he held a review on the field of Ban- 
nockburn, when it was found, from the losses sustained 
in the sicge, and the numerous desertions which had 
taken place since the battle of Falkirk, that the num- 
ber of the army was reduced to five thousand, Lord 
George Murray and the principal chiefs, therefore, fram- 
ed an address to their leader on the 29th, representing 
the impossibility of meeting the royal army on fair terms 
at present, and counselling a retreat tothe north, which, 
while it disconcerted the enemy, would enable them to 
recruit their diminished bands, With great reluctance 
Charles assented to this measure, so much in opposi- 
tion to his general wishes, which always ran in favour 
of active warfare at whatever hazard. Ou the same 
day, therefore, that the Duke of Cumberland marched 
from Linlithgow, the Highlanders having spiked their 
heavy cannon, and blown up their magazine, left Stir- 
ling for the Frew, where they crossed the river that even- 
ing, carrying all their prisoners along with them. 

‘The explosion of the prince’s magazine at St. Ninian’s 
has been already mentioned. This circumstance afforded 
his now triumphant enemies an excellent opportunity of 
traducing hii. Abont ten of the country people had 
been killed by the accident; and it was studiously repre- 
sented by the Whigs, that the destruction of these inno- 
cent persons had been an object with the prinece—that, 
indeed, the whole affair was a conspiracy against the 
natives. Notwithstanding that nearly as many of the 
insurgents had perished, this absurd calumny was made 
the subject of serious discussion, not only in conversa- 
tion, but in pamphlets and magazines; and as Charles 
did not remain to vindicate himself, it gained universal 
credit among his enemies. ‘The religious alarmists of 
that day even affected to believe it a picce of sacrilege, 
representing the case as a sort of plea—the church of 
Rome versus the church of St. Ninian’s. The people of a 
succeeding age are often astonished at the absurd beliefs 
which have obtained among parties during an agitating 
crisis; and there are few of a domestic nature, in the his- 
tory of our country, which could astonish a modern more 
than that which asseverated Prince Charles to have spent 
six thousand pounds weight of powder in blowing up a 
country parish church, for the purpose of destroying a 
few unoffending individuals. 

But while Charles is so casily exculpated from the 
charge of inhumanity and sacrilege, the cowardly ruf- 
fians who formed the host of his adversary, and who 
helped to propagate this calumny against him, are not to 
be so easily acquitted of one far more savage and fiend- 
ish—the conflagration of the palace of Linlithgow. ‘The 
spacious halls of this beautiful old pile, where many a 
noble and many a royal heart formerly reposed—where 
the chivalrous James projected his terrible though hap. 
less inroad upon England, and where his beautcous de- 
scendant drew her first breath—these venerable apart- 
ments, consecrated to every bosom in Scotland by na- 
tional feeling and historical association, were on this 
occasion spread with straw to reccive the vile persons of 
a brutal foreign soldicry; and the hallowed echoes were 
awakened to rude profanity and laughter, which had slept 
since the lamentations of Flodden and the love-strains of 
Mary. When the inglorious crew arose to depart, they 
resolved to show their contempt of the country which 
they invaded, by desecrating this favourite shrine of na- 
tional feeling; and they accordingly, with the greatest 


deliberation, raked the live embers of their fires into their | 
lrather perhaps the superiority of their desultory system 


straw pallets, so as immediately to involve the apartments 
in flames. ‘They then left the building to its fate, and it 
soon became, what it now is, a desolate and blackened 


ruin. 
—>— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MARCH TO THE NORTH. 


Now great Hawley leads on, with great Huske at his tail, 
Aud the duke in the centre—this sure cannot fail. 
Jacobite Song. 
The last meal which Prince Charles partook upon the 
Lowland territory, which he had now kept possession of 
for five months, was at Boquhan, on the Ist of February, 
immediately before crossing the Forth. He arrived here 
a little after mid-day, along with his principal officers, 











him. His march across the river was attended by a cir- 
cumstance, which scems to prove that the peasantry of 
Scotland were not uniformly adverse or indifferent to his 
cause. On the preceding evening, Captain Campbell, of 
the king’s service, had come, with a party of soldiers, to 
the farm of West Frew, upon the north side of the river, 
and asked for a person who might show him the fords. 
The farmer was a stanch Jacobite, and, suspecting no 
good to his prince from the captain's enquiries, directed 
him, not to the regular and accustomed ford, but to one 
which was seldom used, a little farther up the river. 
Campbell then took from a cart several sacks full of cal- 
trops, which he threw into the stream. Having thus pre- 
pared, as he thought, for the annoyance of the insurgent 
army, he and his party withdrew. The farmer, secretly 
rejoicing at the service he had done to the prince, crossed 
the water next day, along with his sons and servants, and 
remained near his royal highness all the time he was at 
dinner. When their meal was finished, the party took 
the proper ford, all except Charles, who, not thinking any 
information necessary regarding fords which he had used, 
rode through by one ditierent from either of the above- 
mentioned, and in which the farmer had seen one of Camp- 
bell’s men deposit a single caltrop. By ill luck, the 
prince’s horse picked up this, and was of course wounded. 
This information was derived from one of the farmer’s 
sons, who survived till recent times, and who never could 
speak of the circumstance without great emotion. He 
used to say, that he had at first entertained a boyish ap- 
prehension, lest he should find no body to point out the 
prince at Boquhan house, and that he should thus be un- 
able in after life to say that he had beheld so interesting 
a person. ‘But,’ he would continue, with the fervour of 
a true Jacobite, “my anxiety on this point was quite un- 
necessary ;—there was something in the air of that noble 
young man, which would have pointed him out to me, as 
the son of a king, among ten thousand!” 

The army spent the evening of that day (February Ist,) 
at Dumblane, while the prince rode forward a few miles 
and lodged at Drummond Castle, the princely seat of his 
friend the Duke of Perth. The roads were now found so 
bad, that they were obliged to leave some of their bag- 
gage behind. ‘They persisted, however, in a resolution 
which had been made, to take all their prisoners along 
with them to the north. ‘These persons, after the battle, 
had been confined in the Castle of Doune, near Dum- 
blane, a strong old fortress, of which the Laird of Glen- 
zyle had been made governor; and they now joined the 
army in its retreat. Many of them took the earliest op- 
portunity of making their escape, notwithstanding that 
they were treated with all possible civility, and had pledg- 
ed their honour not to take advantage of any indulgences 
which might be shown to them. 

The Highland army reached Crieff next day, and the 
prince slept at a place called Fairnton. A council of war 
was there held on the 3d; when it was determined that, for 
the sake of subsistence, the march to the north should be 
performed in two partics; one of which, consisting of the 
clans, under Charles’s command, should take the ordinary 
military road which General Cope had assumed in his 
northern expedition; while the low country regiments and 
horse should be conducted by Lord George Murray, along 
the roads by the coast of Angus and Aberdeenshire. In- 
verness was to be the rendezvous. At the time this re- 
solution was taken, the Duke of Cumberland was busy, 
thirty miles behind, in repairing the bridge of Stirling 
for the passage of his troops; one arch of that ancient 
and important structure having been destroyed, at an 
early period of the campaign, by Governor Blakency, to 
prevent the transmission of supplics to Charles from the 
Highlands. 

Nothing could more distinctly prove the individual su- 
periority of the insurgent army over the king’s troops, or 


over the formal and foolish rules of regular warfare, than 
the way in which they performed their retreat to the 
north. While the Duke of Cumberland had to wait a 
day for the repair of a bridge, and then could only drag 
his lumbering strength over the post-roads at the rate of 
twelve or fourteen miles in as many hours, Charles ford- 
ed rivers, crossed over moors, and dared the winter dan- 
gers of a hilly country with the utmost alacrity and 
promptitude. The present generation has seen the same 
system revived with effect by the great modern soldier of 
the continent; and it is impossible to give a better idea 
of the surprise with which the duke, on the present occa- 
sion, beheld the incalculable movements of his antagonist, 
than by recalling the perplexity of the old Austrian gene- 
aes on observing the first movements of Bonaparte in 
taly. 





At the commencement of the pursuit, the duke had 
been little more than a single day’s march behind the 
retiring host. But, on the sixth day, he found this inter. 
val to have increased threefold. The Highland army had 
been passing through Perth, in straggling parties, during 
the whole of the 2d and 3d of February; he did not ar. 
rive there till the 6th; when he learned that one party 
had passed Blair in Athole on the direct road to Inver. 
ness, while the other was just evacuating Montrose, on 
the route to Aberdeen. He then saw fit to discontinue 
the chase for the present; the weather being the most un. 
fit possible for the movements of his army, and the High. 
land hills which now rose to his view, presenting but few 
inducements for an advance. He contented himself with 
fishing up, from the bottom of the Tay, about fourteen 
guns which the insurgents had spiked and thrown into 
the bed of that river, and with sending out parties to lay 
waste the lands and seize the unprotected relations of the 
Perthshire insurgents. 

Before he had been many days in Perth, intelligence 
was brought to him, that his brother-in-law, the Prince of 
Hesse, had entered the Frith of Forth, with those auxili. 
ary troops which, as already mentioned, his majesty had 
called over from the continent, to assist him in suppress- 
ing the insurrection. This armament cast anchor in 
Leith Roads on the 8th of February. The prince landed 
that night at Leith harbour, and was immediately con- 
ducted to Holyroodhouse, where apartments had been 
prepared for his reception. He was attended by the 
Earl of Crawford, so famous in the wars of George the 
Second, by a son of the Duke of Wolfenbuttle, and by va- 
rious other distinguished persons. The castle greeted his 
serene highness with a round of great guns; and next 
day, notwithstanding that it was the Sabbath, the people 
flocked in great numbers to see and congratulate bim. 
His troops, which amounted to five thousand in number, 
landed on that and the succeeding day, and were canton- 
ed in the city. 

The Duke of Cumberland judged it necessary, on the 
15th, to leave his camp at Perth, and pay a hurried visit 
to the prince at Edinburgh. On his arrival in that city, 
he was hailed with the loudest acclamations of the loyal 
inhabitants, as having already cleared the country of its 
disturbers, and restored peace where he had lately found 
civil war. It was at this time the general impression, 
that the insurgents, dismayed at his approach, had retired 
into the north only to disperse themselves, as Mar and 
his army had done in 1716, on the advance of the Duke 
of Argyle, and that, in imitation of his father’s conduct 
at that time, Charles had left the country by one of the 
ports on the east coast. The whig writers of the time, at 
a loss to flatter the royal soldier sufficiently, assured the 
public that his face had acted like the rising sun, and 
fairly dispersed the clouds of rebellion which lately ho- 
vered over their country;—a somewhat unlucky compari- 
son, however, as a Jacobite afterwards remarked, in so 
far as his royal highness’s countenance bore an unfortu- 
nate resemblance to the round unmeaning visage usually 
given to that luminary on a sign-post. 

On the evening of his arrival at Edinburgh, the duke 
and the prince held a council of war in Milton Lodge, 
the house of the lord justice clerk, to determine their fu- 
ture operations. The gencrals who attended this imcet- 
ing, imposed upon by the popular report, and disposed to 
flatter the duke, gave it unanimously as their opinio n 
that the war was now at an end, and that his royal high- 
ness had nothing to do but send a few parties into the 
Highlands, as soon as the season would permit, who 
should exterminate all that remained of the insurgent 
force. When these persons had delivered their senti- 
ments, the duke turned to Lord Milton, and desired to 
hear his opinion upon the present state of affairs. That 
worthy man begged to be excused from speaking in an 
assembly where his profession did not qualify him; but 
his royal highness insisted that he should speak, as he 
knew the Highlands and Highlanders better than any 
man present. His lordship then declared it as his opi- 
nion, that the war was noé at an end, but that the insur- 
gents would again unite their scattered forces, and hazard 
a battle before abandoning the enterprise. The duke, who 
had already seen the bad results of giving up the chase 
too soon, and of demitting the suppression of the insur- 
rection to inferior hands, adopted this opinion; and im- 
mediately set out to rejoin his army, having previously 
given orders that the Hessian troops should follow him 
with all convenient speed. 

The propriety of Lord Milton’s opinion was proved by 
what followed. Notwithstanding the weather, and the 
desolation of the country, Charles succeeded in leading 
his force, without diminution, over the Grampians, to 
the shore of the Moray Frith; and Lord George Murray 
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easily reached the same point, by the more circuitous 
route which he had adopted through Angus and Aber- 
deenshire. In his march through Badenoch, the prince 
reduced the small government fort of Ruthven; and Lord 
George, in passing Peterhead, was reinforced by a troop 
of dismounted French picquets, which had just been 
landed at that port. The duke pursued Lord George’s 
route at a leisurely pace, leaving the Hessians to guard 
the passes at Perth, and having sent on a body of troops 
under Sir Andrew Agnew to garrison the castle of Blair. 

It was perhaps unfortunate for Scotland that the com- 
mander of the royal army should have marched tu Cul- 
loden through Angus and Aberdeenshire; because the 
symptoms of disaffection which he saw in these districts, 
must have given him an extremely unfavourable impres- 
sion of the kingdom in general, and had a strong effect 
in disposing him to treat it, after his victory, as a con- 
quered country. All the gentlemen throughout Angus, 
at least, he found absent with the insurgent army; others 
paid him so little respect as to recruit almost before his 
eyes. In the town of Forfar, a small party of Charles's 
forces beat up for new adherents on the day before he 
entered the town; and, being concealed by the inhabi- 
tants till he had gone past, continued to do the same im- 
mediately on his back being turned. When he lodged at 
the Castle of Glammis, another incident occurred, which 
must have not a little exasperated his temper. On his 
troop preparing to depart in the morning, it was found 
that all the girths of his horses had been cut during the 
night, in order to retard his march. But a more une- 
quivocal proof of the hatred in which he was held by the 
Angusians, occurred at the ancient, episcopal, and truly 
Jacobite city of Brechin, which was his first stage beyond 
Forfar. As he was ney parading through the princi- 
pal street, hemmed closely in, and retarded by an im- 
mense crowd which had collected to see him, he observed 
a singularly pretty girl standing on a stair-head, gazing, 
among many others of her sex, at the unusual spectacle; 
and it pleased his royal highness to honour this damsel 
with a low bow and an elevation of the hat. To his great 
———? and to the no less delight of the spectators, 
the ddject of his admiration returned the compliment by 
a contemptuous gesture which does not admit of descrip- 
tion. The duke might have laid little stress upon the 
trick of a stable-boy, or upon the daring of a country 
gentleman; but when he found the principles of rebellion 
revolutionising the female heart so far as to render it im- 
pervious to flattery, he was certainly justifiable in con- 
sidering the case desperate. 

Having resolved, on reaching Aberdecn, to await the 
return of spring before proceeding farther, he marked his 
sense of the disaffection of this part of the country, by 
subjecting part of it to the terrors of military law. A man 
of the name of Ferrier had raised about two hundred men 
for the service of the Chevalier throughout the Braes of 
Angus, where, establishing a sort of camp, he laid the 
country undcr contribution even to the very ports of 
Brechin. ‘The duke despatched a party, which, not sa- 
tisfied with expelling Ferrier, treated the country with 
excessive severity, mulcting all whom they could convict 
of Jacobitism, and burning the whole of the episcopal 
meeting-houses. “It cost some pains,” observes the Scots 
Magazine very gravely, “to save Glenesk from being 
burnt from end to end, being a nest of Jacobites.” 

Charles reached Moy Castle, about ten miles from In- 
verness, on Sunday the 16th of February. Inverness was 
at this time possessed by the Earl of Loudoun, a licute- 
nant-general in the royal service, who had early in the 
campaign raised several independent companies in the 
north, and had now a force of about two thousand men. 
The prince intended to await the arrival of Lord George 
Murray with the other column of his army, before mak- 
ing any attempt upon that formidable body; and he now 
reposed, after his fatiguing march over the Grampians, 
a welcome and honoured guest, in the house of an ad- 
herent. Moy was the principal seat of the Laird of 
MacIntosh, whose clan had been led out by his wife, 
while he himself remained in a command under Lord 
Loudoun. The laird was at this time upon duty with the 
royal forces, and Lady MacIntosh alone remained at Moy, 
to dispense the duties of hospitality. Charles, apprehend- 
ing no danger from his vicinity to Lord Loudoun, allow- 
ed his men to straggle about the country, and had only 
a few with him at the time when a remarkable incident 
took place. 

Lord Loudoun, learning the security in which Charles 
Was reposing, formed a project of seizing his person by 
surprise. At three in the afternoon, he planted guards 
and a chain of sentinels. completely round Inverness, 
both within and without the town, with positive orders 
not to suffer any person to leave it, on any pretext what- 


ever, however high the rank of the person might be. At 
the same time he ordered fifteen hundred men to hold 
themselves in readiness to march at a moment’s warning ; 
and, having assembled this body of troops without alarm- 
ing the inhabitants, he set off at their head, as soon as it 
was dark, planning his march so as to arrive at the 
Castle of Moy about eleven o'clock at night. 

How his lordship's well-laid scheme came to be dis- 
covered by the enemy, is not very well known. ‘There 
are at least two accounts. 
Gorthleck despatched a letter to Lady MacIntosh, warn- 
ing her of the design; and that another epistle to the 
same effect was communicated by her ladyship’s mother, 
who, though a whig, was unwilling that the prince should 
be taken in her daughter’s house. The other account is 
most consistent with probability. Some English officers 
being overheard in a tavern discussing the project, the 
daughter of the landlady, a girl of thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, found means to escape from the town, and, 
running as fast as she could to Moy, without shoes or 
stockings, which she had taken off to accelerate her pro- 
gress, gave Lady MacIntosh a breathless narrative of 
the plot. Charles immediately left the house, and took 
refuge among the hills. The high-spirited lady at the 
same time despatched five or six ot her people, under the 
command of a country blacksmith, to watch the approach 
of Loudoun’s troops. 

The man intrusted with this duty was one of singu- 
larly intrepid and enterprising spirit. Guessing the 
probable effects of a counter surprise, he resolved to 
check Loudoun’s march to Moy; and though his little 
party seemed so ill adapted to such a purpose, he carried 
through his design with all the vigour which might have 
been expected from a better matched commander. Having 
planted his men at considerable intervals along the road, 
with the orders which he considered necessary, he no 
sooner heard the noise of the approaching troops, than 
he fired his piece in that direction, his men doing the 
same at brief intervals. The party then made as much 
noise as they could, calling upon the Camerons and 
MacDonalds to advance, and shouting out orders that no 
quarter should be given to the villains who designed to 
murder their prince. His ruse had all the effect that 
could have been expected. Without waiting for a second 
fire, the army turned tail en masse, convinced that the 
whole of the Highland army was upon them; and a 
scene of confusion ensued which it would be difficult to 
describe. Those who had been first in the advance were 
also the first to retreat ; but the rear, not so quickly ap- 
prehending the matter, did not fly exactly at the same time, 
and many were therefore thrown down and trode upon, 
to the imminent danger of their lives. ‘The panic, fear, 
and flight continued till they got near Inverness, where 
it was found, that, though none of*the army were slain, 
except a fifer by the blacksmith’s shot, the whole were 
ina state of the utmost distress, with bruises, wounds, 
and mortification. ‘The Master of Ross, one of the un- 
happy band who survived until recent tines, used to say, 
that he had been in many situations of peril throughout 
his life, but had never found himself in a condition so 
grievous as that in which he was at the route of Moy. 
Charles assembled his men next morning, and advanced 
upon Inverness, to take revenge for the alarm into which 
he had been thrown ; but Lord Loudoun, wiscly judging 
himself no match for two or three thousand men after he 
had been discomfited by half a dozen, retired across the 
Moray Frith into Ross; by which motion he was pre- 
vented, during the whole campaign, from ever forming a 
junction with the royal army, and his whole force, indeed, 
from which so much had been expected by government, 
rendered completely hors de combat. 

Inverness, now a flourishing town of nine or ten 
thousand inhabitants, where all the refinements, and 
many of the elegances of city life are to be met with, 
appears, from a publication of the period, to have been 
then only such a town as could be expected in the vicinity 
of a Highland and half civilised territory—a royal burgh, 
yet not emancipated from feudal domination ; a sea port, 
but possessing only a slight local commerce ; confined in 
its dimensions, limited in population, and poor in its re- 
sources. While the town bore every external mark of 
wretchedness, in people—even its shopkeepers—wore 
the Highland dress in all its squalor and scantitude, and 
generally spoke Gaelic. A coach had never, at this time, 
been scen at Inverness; nor was there a turnpike road 


One avers, that Fraser of 


Highland gentry resided in it during the winter, shedding 
a feeble and partial gleam of intelligence over the minds 
of the kilted burghers; and it was in the town house of one 
of these, Lady Drummuir, mother to the Lady MacIn- 
tosh,--which, as appears, was then the only house at 
Inverness that had a room ungraced by a bed,—that the 
Young Chevalier took up his residence. 

Though Charles thus easily obtained possession of In- 
verness, his triumph could not be called complete so long 
as the fort held out against him. Fort George, for such 
was its name, had been establishsd at the revolution, 
upon the site of the ancient castle of Inverness, which 
we need not remind the reader, has been rendered clas- 
sical by Shakspeare. A tall massive tower, reared upon 
an eminence, the sides of which were protected by 
bastions,—commanding the town on one hand, and the 
bridge over the Ness on another,—formed the whole of 
this trifling place of strength, which had cost government 
altogether about fifty thousand pounds, in its construe- 
tion and maintenance. On the present occasion, it was 
garrisoned by a company of Grants under Rothie- 
murchus,* a company of MacLeods, and eighty regular 
troops ; and had sufficient store of ammunition and pro- 
visions. 

The Highlanders, who held the chain of forts which 
government had planted throughout their country in 
very small respect, reccived a gratification of the highest 
order, when, after a sicge of two days, this fortress fell 
into their hands. Their joy was of such a nature, as to 
receive little addition from the sixteen pieces of cannon, 
or even the hundred barrels of beef, which accompanied 
the rendition. But it was sensibly increased, when they 
learned that the prince had resolved to destroy the hated 
fortress. ‘This was done immediately after it surrendered, 
though not without the loss of life. ‘The French engineer, 
who was charged with the duty of blowing it up, think. 
ing the match was extinguished, approached to examine 
it, when the explosion took place, and carried him up 
into the air, along with the stones of the bastion. He 
was thrown quite over the river, and fell upon a green at 
least three hundred yards from the castle. It is said, 
that though he himself was found dead, his dog, a little 
French poodle, which went up into the air along with 
him, fell unhurt by his side, and was able immediately to 
run away. 

Before the capture of Fort George, which took place on 
the 20th of February, the column led by Lord George 
Murray joined the prince, and rendered the army once 
more complete. ‘The whole of the Lowland territory on 
the shore of the Moray Frith, besides all the adjacent 
Highlands, to the distance of an hundred miles from In- 
verness, was now in the hands of the insurgents; but the 
duke interposed on one side, and the Hessians on another, 
to prevent all communication with the south ; and Lord 








* The Grants are always instanced as a Whig clan, and 
one of their chieftains is here seen in the command of a 
fortress belonging to the government. ‘There could not 
be a better instance of the political duplicity which has 
ever so strongly prevailed since the termination of the 
legitimate line of British monarchy ; both the clan and 
this chieftain were in reality rank Jacobites. ‘The fol- 
lowing anecdote illustrative of Rothicmurchus’s personal 
Jacobitism, is derived from an excellent source, the 
Scottish bishop so often referred to. 

When General Wade first came into the Highlands, 
upon his road making expeditions, he frequently took up 
his abode with Rothiemurchus, under the idea that he, as 
an officer of government, could not confer a greater 
honour upon a gentleman who was understood to be so 
well affected. ‘This species of patronage he carried to 
such a Jength, as sometimes to stay whole wecks and 
even months at a time. Rothie, for such was Mr. Grant’s 
most popular name, inly detested the general and all his 
tribe, and, though obliged to treat the emissary of his 
monarch with civility, could have seen him any where 
rather than at his dining table. The plan which he took 
to get rid of the annoyance, was desperate, but ingenious. 
Ore day, after dinner, when all the rest of the company 
had retired, he rose, went to the door, cautiously locked 
it, and then coming back to the table, with all the slyncss 
and emphasis of a true Jacobite, addressed his guest in 
these wards :—* General, it’s needless for you and me to 
play fause to one anither ony longer. We baith ken 
very weel what ane another is in reality, whatever he 





within forty miles of its walls. The only advancement 
which it could be said to have made in civilisation, was 
occasioned by the English garrison maintained in its 
fort by government, and by a certain degrec of inter- 
course which its disaffected neighbours maintained 


may sce fitto pretend. I propose that we now drink the 
health of King James the Eighth on our bended knees!” 
Thunderstruck at such a discovery, the general took an 
early opportunity of leaving the hospitable table of 
Rothiemurchus, which from that day forward he pa. 





through its port with France. A few indeed of the 





tronised no more. 
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Loudout 
upon the north, their position was by no means an 


agreeable onc. Money and provisions were in danger of 


exhaustion in the mean time; and the return of spring 
seemed only necessary to permit the three armics to 
narrow their circle, and crush the insurgents by an over- 
powering force. 
—— 
CHAPTER XXV. 
PROCEEDINGS IN THE NORTH. 
The Nerih!—What do they in the North? 
Ricnard the Third. 

Whatever were the‘advantages or disadvantages of a 
position which had only been chosen as the best that 
could be obtained, the Highland army displayed no 
symptom of depression under their unfortunate circum- 
stances, but on the contrary, maintained all that show 
of energetic courage and alacrity which had so strikingly 
distinguished the more brilliant era of the campaign. 
They projected a number of expeditions, sieges, and sur- 
prises, alinost all of which they executed with promptitudc 
and success, notwithstanding the season was uncom- 
monly severe, and the Highlands a country as ill suited 
as might be for the evolutions of a winter campaign. 
Lord Loudoun having annoyed them a good deal by in- 
vasions upon thcir side of the Frith, a party under the 
Duke of Perth at last succeeded in surprising and dis- 
persing his army, taking several hundred prisoners, 
without the exchange of a shot. Another party reduced 
Fort Augustus with cqual ease; while Lochiel laid siege 
to Fort William, which, during his absence, had proved 
a gricyous annoyance to the country of his clan. Lord 
John Drummond was despatched with a considerable 
body, to fortify the passage of the Spey against the ad- 
vance of the Duke of Cumberland; and several minor 
adventurers even went so far as to skirmish with the 
advanced parties of the royal army, some of whom were 
surprised and taken prisoners with a dexterity and case 
which struck terror into the main body, and confirmed 
them in thcir previous impression of the activity and 
vigour of the Highland warriors. 

The most remarkable of all these expeditions was one 
projected by Lord George Murray upon his native dis- 
trict of Athole. It has already been said that the Duke 
of Cumberland subjected Angus to military execution ; 
it remains to be stated, that his detachments in the upper 
part of Perthshire treated that country with even greater 
severity. ‘The mother of the Duke of Perth and the wife 
of Viscount Strathallan, for the crime of having relations 
in the insurgent army, were seized in their own houses, 
and hurried to Edinburgh castle, where they remained 
prisoners for a twelvemonth in a sinall and unhealthy 
room. All the houses whose proprietors had gone with 
Prince Charles, were burnt, or retained for quarters to 
the military; the unhappy tenants being in either case 
expelled to starve upon the snowy heath. When Lord 
George heard this at Inverness, he resolved to succour 
his country from its oppressors. Having taken care to 
secure all the passes, so as to prevent his intentions from 
becoming known to the enemy, he set out about the 


middle of March, with seven hundred men, none of 


whom knew the precise object of the expedition. On 
the evening of the 10th, having reached a place called 
Dalnaspidal, upon the confines of Athole, a halt was 


called, and the whole body divided into a number of 


small partics. Lord George then informed them, that he 
wished to surprise all the different posts of the royal 
troops before daylight, and as nearly as possible at the 
same time; for which purpose, each party should select 
a post for whose strength it might be proportioned; and 
the general rendezvous, after all was done, was to be the 
bridge of Bruar, two miles from Blair, The chicf posts 
to be attacked were Bun-Rannoch, the house of Keyn- 
nachin, the house of Blairfettie, the house of Lude, the 
house of Faskaily, and the inn of Blair; besides which, 
there were a great number of less strength and import- 
ance, 

The parties sct out immediately, each taking the 
shortest way to its respective post; and most of them 
reached the point of attack before daybreak. At Bun- 
Rannoch, where there happened to be a late wake that 
night, the garrison (a party of Argyleshire men) were 
surprised in the midst of their festivity, and made 


prisoners without exchange of shot. ‘The sentinel of 


Keynnachin being more vigilant, and having alarmed 
the party within, that house was not taken till after a 
short resistance, and the slaughter of one man. At 


Biairfettie, the whole party was surprised, inclusive of 


the sentinel, and made prisoners after a brief but inef- 


1, hanging with his native troops still nearer 








fectual resistance. ‘Ihe garrisons of Lude and Faskally 
were taken in the same manner ; and only at the inn of 


Blair, did the party attacked bafile the Highlanders, or 
succecd in making their escape. ; 
This last party taking refuge in the castle of Blair, 
Sir Andrew Agnew immediately got his men under 
arms, and marched out to see who they were that had 
attacked his posts. It was now nearly daybreak, and 
Lord George Murray stood at the place of rendezvous, 
with only ‘four and twenty men, anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of the various parties. Fortunately he received 
intelligence by a countryman, of the approach of Sir 
Andrew ; otherwise he must have been cut off, to the 
irreparable loss of the insurgent army. He hastily con- 
sulted with his attendants, as to the best course they 
could pursue in such a dilemma; and some advised an 
immediate retreat along the road to Dalwhinnie, while 
others were for crossing over the hills, and gaining a 
place of safity by paths where they could not be pursued. 
The genius of this excellent soldicr suggested a mode 
of procedure, not only safer than either of these, (by 
which all the parties, as they successively reached the 
place of rendezvous, must have been sacrificed,) but 
which was calculated to disconcert and perhaps to dis- 


comfit the approaching enemy. Observing a long turf 


wall in a field near the bridge, he ordered his men to 
ensconee themselves behind it, lying at a considerable 
distance from each ether, and displaying the colours ot 
the whole party at still greater intervals. Fortunately, 
he had with him all the pipers of the corps; these he 
ordered, as soon as they saw Sir Andrew’s men appear, 
to strike up their most boisterous pibroch. All the rest, 
he commanded to brandish their swords over the wall. 

The Blair garrison happened to appear just as the sun 
rose above the horizon; and Lord George’s orders being 
properly obeyed, the men stood still, seriously alarmed 
at the preparations which seemed to have been made for 
their reception. After listening half a minute to the 
tunult of bagpipes, and casting one equally bricf glance 
at the glitering broadswords, they turned back, (by order 
of their commander, however,) aiid hastily sought shelter 
within the walls of their castle. The Highland leader, 
delighted with the success of his manceuvre, kept post at 
the bridge till about the half of his men had arrived, and 
then procecded to invest Blair. 

When rejoined by all his men, Lord George found 
that no fewer than thirty different posts had been sur- 
prised that morning between the hours of three and five, 
without the loss of a single man. ‘The same success, 
however, did not attend his deliberate siege; which he 
was obliged to raise on the 31st of March, after having 


only reduced the garrison to great distress for want of 


provisions. 

One of the principal reasons for the retreat into the 
north, had been the hope of their procuring uninterrupted 
supplics from France ; by which means Charles expected 
to prolong the war at his pleasure, and not to fight till he 
knew his advantage. But it soon appeared that this 
hope was grievously fallacious. Out of all the supplies 
which were despatched to him from France—and, to do 
Louis justice, they were neither few nor far between— 
very few ever reached tlicir destination : being generally 
picked up by the English war vessels, which cruised in 
great numbers round the coast. One vessel of supply, 
containing about £13,000, besides other valuable matters, 
was taken under circumstances peculiarly distressing. 

During Charles’s march into England, the Highland 
party stationed at Montrose were grievously annoyed by 
the Hazard sloop of war of eighteen guns, which lying 
near the shore, never permitted any of them to appear 
without firing. ‘They were incensed beyond measure at 
this annoyance, and the more so that their peculiar 
mode of warfare was such as to prevent the possibility 
of reprisal. At last an intrepid and ingenious officer, 
whose name has unfortunately been forgotten, formed a 
project of seizing this vessel, which he carried into effect 
in the following manner, One day, when a heavy fog 
favoured his purpose, he prevailed upon his men to ac. 
company him in a few fishing boats towards the sloop, 
under the pretext of examining it. Before they were 
aware, he had approached very near, so as to be espied 
by the men on board. But there was no occasion to 
retire, or even to fear. ‘The sailors, at sight of the High- 
landers fell down upon their knees, and, with uplitted 
hands, implored the, quarter which they might have so 
easily caused the enemy to beg from them. ‘The High- 
landers immediately got on board, and compelled the 
sailors, with pistols at their breasts, to steer the vessel 
into port. 

This vessel was afterwards despatched to France as a 
Snow, under the name of * the Prince Charles,” and was 





returning to Scotland with the valuable cargo above 
mentioned, when she wus taken up and chased by the 
Sheerness man of war. The place where the rencontre 
happened was near the northern extremity of Scotland, 
where a dangerous sea perpetually boils round a bold 
high coast, affording no port or piace of shelter. The 
crew, unwilling to hazard their cargo by an action, made 
all sail to escape the guns of the Sheerness, which, how. 
ever, kept so close as to kill thirty-six of the men. After 
a day’s chase, the Prince Charles run in upon Tongue 
Bay, where she was safe from the Sheerness, but not, ag 
it soon appeared, from a more deadly enemy. 

After the Duke of Perth had surprised and dispersed 
Lord Loudoun’s troops, some of them retired to what is 
called Lord Reay’s country, a wild district, but recently 
emerged from the condition of a forest, at the very 
northern extremity of Scotland. They were there re. 
siding with Lord Reay, when the crew of the Prince 
Charles landed with their treasure near that nobleman’s 
house. Lord Reay, on learning the fact of the dis. 
embarkment, sent a person with a boat to ascertain their 
numbers ; and finding them not above his strength, drew 
out his men early next morning, and went in pursuit. 
fle came up with them about two hours after daybreak 
(March 26th,) and, after they had given a few fires, suc- 
ceeded in capturing the whole party, which consisted of 
twenty officers, and a hundred and twenty soldiers and 
sailors. His factor disposed of the treasure in a very 
remarkable way. Having persuaded those about him 
that the boxes in which it was stowed contained only 
shot, he appropriated it to himself, and founded, by its 
means, what is now a very wealthy and respectable 
family, 

But this mishap was only a presage of the darker woes 
which now closed fast around the fortunes of the Che- 
valier. The last act of this dreadful drama was ap- 
proaching, when heroism, generosity and devotion, were 
all to meet one common fate of death and sorrow; and 
hearts, which had hitherto beat high with the noblest 
sentiments, were either to be stilled in despair, or utterly 
quieted upon the bloody heath. It is painful to approach 
this part of our narrative; but, as the Highland bard 
somewhere expresses it, nature demands the night as 
well as the day, and so must the pibroch of triumph oc. 
casionally give way to the coronach of lament. 

The failure of supplies from France soon reduced the 
insurgent army toa condition of great distress. Charles 
himself had not above five hundred louis, nor could his 
officers procure any subsidies from their tenants in the 
south, by reason of the strict blockade under which the 
Highlands were lying. What was worst of all, the 
country under their command, though extensive, and 
comprising a considerable proportion of Lowland terri- 
tory, Was soon exhausted of provisions; insomuch, as a 
fugitive prisoner reported to his own army, the best offi- 
cers among them were glad when they could procurea 
few blades of raw cabbage from the farmers’ gardens. 
Charles endeavoured to remedy this evil by dissipating 
the army, as much as he considered prudent, over. the 
face of the country; but this had only the additional 
evil effect of weakening his force numerically when the 
day of conflict arrived. 

While Charles lay at Inverness, the Duke of Cumber- 
land had his head quarters at Aberdeen, which is up- 
wards of one hundred miles distant from that town. 
The weather continued, till the beginning of April, to 
be unfavourable for the march of regular troops. But, 
about that time, a few days of dry cold wind, sweeping 
away the snow from the hills, and drying the rivers, 
rendered it possible to proceed without much difficulty ; 
avd the duke accordingly ordered a march upon the 
8th. He had been by this time supplied with a fleet of 
victualling ships, which were to sail along the coast, and 
send provisions on shore as required by the army. His 
host comprising fifteen foot regiments, two of dragoons, 
with Kingston’s horse, a body of Argyleshire High- 
landers, and a detachment of Lord Loudoun’s regiment, 
which had been shipped over from Ross, amounted al- 
together to about nine thousand men. 

His Royal Highness reached Banff upon the 10th, 
encamping in the neighbourhood of the town. T'wo 
Highland spies were here seized, one of them in the act 
of notching the numbers of the army upon a stick, ac- 
cording to a fashion which also obtains among the pri- 
mitive Indians of America. They were both hanged. 
On the I1th, the army moved forward to Cullen, where 
the Earl of Findlater testified his loyalty by distribut- 
ing two hundred guineas among the troops. Strict or- 
ders were here issued to them not to stir out of he 
camp upon pain of death. During this day’s mareh, 
the army, keeping constantly upon the shore, were 
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closely accompanied by the fleet. ‘The weather was 
also good, and the men were cheered by the prospect of 
crossing the Spey without difficulty. : 

This great mountain-stream, so remarkable for its 
depth and rapidity, had hitherto been esteemed by 
Charles’s army as almosta safficient barrier between 
them and the Duke of Cumberland, and as indeed coin. 
pletely protecting their country upon the east. Charles 
had, several weeks before, despatched Lord John Drum- 
mond with a strong party to defend the fords; and some 
batteries were raised, which it was expected might ac- 
complish that object. But, on the duke approaching, 
with a quantity of cannon sufficient to force the pas- 
sage, Lord John very properly judged it wise to aban- 
don a position which he had not the power to maintain ; 
and he accordingly fell back upon Inverness, where his 
appearance Cid not fail to excite considerable alarm. 

The royal army forded the Spey, upon the afternoon 
of Saturday the 12th of April. Tor this purpose the 
troops were divided into three bodies, one of which 
crossed at Gormach, another near Gordon Castle, and a 
third close by the church of Belly. The men had the 
water up to their waists; but such was the ease with 
which the operation was conducted, that only one dra- 
goon and four women were swept away by the stream. 
inthe earlier ages of Scottish history, the Spey had oc- 
casionally proved a better defence, and more deadly 
destroyer, to the various hostile parties which it happen- 
ed to separate. 


The duke encamped this evening upon the banks of 


the river, opposite to Fochabers, himself lodging in the 
manse of Belly. He marched next day (Sunday) 
through Elgin to the muir of Alves, where he was little 
more than thirty miles from Inverness. 
next day brought him to Nairn, which was only sixteen 
miles from the position of the insurgents. On arriving 
at the bridge which gives entrance to this town from 
the east, the vanguard found it not yet evacuated by 
the rear-guard of the party which had attempted to de- 
fend the Spey. Some firing teok place from both ends 
of the bridge ; but at last the insurgents retired without 
much harm having been done on either side. ‘The ad- 
vancing party gave chase for several miles; but the 
prince coming up unexpectedly with a reinforcement, 
the other in its turn retreated. 

During the 15th, which was the duke’s birth-day, the 
army lay inactive in their camp at Nairn; and, as each 
man had an allowance of brandy, cheese, and biscuit, at 
the duke’s expense, the day was spent with appropriate 
festivity. This circumstance gave rise to a motion on 
the part of Prince Charles, which is allowed to have had 
a strong effect in deciding the fate of his enterprise. 


-——— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
PRELIMINARIES OF THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 


The day approached, when Fortune should decide 
The imporiant enter prise. Dryden. 

On Monday, the 14th, when intelligence reached In- 
verness of the royal army having crossed the Spey, 
Charles rode out, towards Nairn, to support his retiring 
party; but returned to Inverness before the evening. 
He then commanded the drums to be beat, and the pipes 
to be played through the town, in order to collect his 
men. When they had assembled in the streets, he 
walked backwards and forwards through their lines, and 
endeavoured to animate them for the action which 
seemed impending. 

They hailed his appearance, and received his addresses 
with all their usual enthusiasm; and, in the midst of 
the huzza which ensued, many voices exclaimed, 
“We'll give Cumberland another Fontenoy!” He 
then mounted his horse, and, with colours flying and 
pipes playing, led them out to the parks around Cullo- 
den House, three or four miles from the town, where 
they prepared to bivouac for the night. 

At six o’cluck in the morning of the 15th, the army 
was led forward to Drummossie Muir, (about a mile stil! 
farther from Inverness, in an easterly direction,) and 
there drawn up in battle order to receive the Duke of 
Cumberland, who was expected to march this day from 
Nairn. Cliarles’s force, at this time, was much smaller 
than it had been at Falkirk, amounting to only about 
six thousand men. He had issued orders, some time 
before, to the parties dispersed throughout the country, 
commanding them immediately to join; but the Frazers, 
the Keppoch MacDonalds, Cluny’s MacPhersons, Glen- 
gyle’s MacGregors, some recruits of Glengary, and a 
large body of MacKonzies, which had been raised by the 
Eari of Cromarty, wore still absent. Under these cir- 


The march of 


cumstances, it was with some satisfaction that Charles 
learned the delay made by the enemy at Nairn, which 
seemed to promise time for the augmentation of his host. 


The scarcity of provisions had now become sv great, 
that the men were, on this important day, reduced to 
the miserable allowance of only one small loaf, and that 
ofthe worst kind. Strange as the averment may ap- 
pear, we have beheld and tasted a picce ef the bread 
served out on this occasion to the unfortunate heroes of 
the Forty-Five ; being the remains of a loaf or bannock, 
which having, in all probability, been found at first upon 
the person of one of the sluin, has been carefully pre- 
served ever sincc—a period of eighty-one years—by the 
successive members of a Jacobite family. It is impos- 
silte to imagine a composition of greater coarseness, or 
lese likely either to please or satisfy the appetite; and 
perhaps no recital, however eloquent, of the miseries to 
which Charlcs’s army was reduced, could impress the 
reader with so strong an idea of the real extent of that 
uisery, as the sight of this singular relic. Its ingredi- 
ents appear to be merely the husks of corn, and a coarse 
unclean species of dust, similar to what is found upon 
the floors of'a mill. 

During the afternoon of this day, many of the troops, 
unable to subsist upon provisions at once so small in 
quantity, and so wretched in quality, left their position, 
and either retired to Inverness, or roamed abroad 
through the country in search of more substantial food. 
Before the evening, those who remained had the morti- 
fication of seeing the victual-ships of the eneiny enter 
the narrow arm of the sea which skirted their position, 
as if to tantalize them with the sight ofa feast which 
it was not in their power to taste. 

Drummossie Muir isa vast heathy flat, two miles 
inland from the south shore of the Moray Frith, five 
sniles distant from Inverness, and ten or twelve from 
Nairn. When the insurgents stood with their faces to- 
wards the Duke of Cumberland’s camp at Nairn, they 
had Inverness behind them, a barrier of mountains, with 
the river Nairn intervening, on the right hand, and the 
sea, with the parks of Culloden, on the left. ‘There is 
a remarkable similarity between the ground and that 
on which the battle of Preston took place; each being 
an elevated flat parallel with, and adjacent to, an arm 
of the sea. But the comparative positions of the armies 
were reversed in the present case, in so far as the fHigh- 
landers awaited the shock of battle upon ground corres- 
ponding to the station of Sir John Cope, and the enemy 
approached, as ¢hey had done in the former case from 
the east. It was more unfortunate for the Highlanders 
that they should have thus stood upon the defensive, 
than it had been for the army of Sir John Cope, because 
the advantage of their peculiar mode of warfare lay sole- 
ly in the wild onset which they could make upon a pas- 
sive body, while the regular troops were better fitted to 
sustain an attack with the necessary fortitude; and 
Charles may thus be said to have virtually renounced 
the chances which had hitherto won him so many vic- 
tories, and put a corresponding advantage in possession 
of the enemy. 

Many things, however, which appear imprudent to a 
superficial observer, or upon which that stigma has been 
fixed by an unfortunate event, would, if strictly inquir- 
ed into, and judged without regard to the issue, be found 
to have been in reality either the result of necessity, or 
the most prudent course of action, which under the cir- 
cumstances could be pursued. This applies, wo are 
persuaded, to the deeds of individuals as well as of pub- 
lic bodies, and ought to be constantly kept in mind, as 
a reason why we should judge leniently and with cau- 
tion of what appear to be the failings of our fe!low-erea- 
tures. But it applies with particular force to the actions 
ofa military leader, whom we are perhaps too apt to 
consider prudent when successful, and who is, on the 
other hand, scarcely ever called in question but when 
unfortunate. 

The leader of the insurgent army has hitherto been 
censured with unsparing rigour for meeting his enemy 
upon ground so favourable to the action of cavalry and 
artillery, and where he himse!f could bring so little of 
his own peculiar strength into plgy. It has appeared 
unaccountable to every observer of the ground, that he 
did not rather pursue a measure which was suggested 
to him, of retiring into the hills to the right, and there 
either harassing the royal forces by a protracted moun- 
tain warfare, or at once cutting him off hy one of those 
wild attacks, which, upon such ground, the Highlanders 
could so easily have executed. He has been blained for 
listening to the councils of his trish tutor Sheridan, and 





who avowed themselves unable to bear the fatigues of a 
hill campaign. 

The historians and others who urge this charge of 
imprudence against the prince, do not seem to have taken 
into consideration the condition of the Highland army at 
this interesting crisis; nor do they allow for the weight 
of the motives which actuated Cliarles in determining 
upon the course he did. ‘lle men, it must be remem- 
bered, were on the point of starving. ‘There was no rea- 
son to suppose that delay would improve their circum. 
stances. Had they retired to the hills, and permitted the 
Duke to advance to Inverness, they must have perished 
before reaching any place where provisions or shelter 
could be obtained. Even Lord George Murray, who is 
said to have chiefly advocated a retreat into the hills, al- 
lows, in a letter written after the battle, that the army 
were reduced to such a condition by famine, as only to 
have the alternatives of fighting or dispersing. ‘The rea- 
sons which remained for their meeting the royal army 
on the moor, were in reality very strong. It seemed to 
be essentially necessary that Inverness should be pro- 
tected, as a defensible position, and as it contained their 
magazine and baggage. It was also obvious, that the 
men would fight better under the privations they were 
enduring, than when their misery had become aggravated 
by the fatigue of a mountain warfare. ‘To have adopted, 
moreover, any expedient by which battle was to be avoid- 
ed, was justiy esteemed by his royal highness as calcu- 
lated to disptrit the men—as likely to diminish that high 
confidence in their superiority to the king’s troops, and 
unnerve them for that extravagant exertion of courage, 
in which hitherto their chance of victéry seemed alto. 
gether to lie. 
sesides the prudential considerations which determin- 
ed his conduct, there was probably another, arising from 
his feelings, which, if not holding a primary place in his 
mental councils, may at least be allowed to have second- 
ed and confirmed them. ‘T'he victories hitherto achieved 
by his Highlanders, had been so astonishing in their na- 
ture, and had been so uninterrupted by the least share 
of bad suecess, that he began to join the nation at large 
in believing nothing impossible to them. He had seen 
them already successful over a body of troops as great 
as that of the Duke of Cumberland; and he was certainly 
justifiable in expecting them to do again what they had 
done before. He, moreover, seems to have entertained a 
wish—more worthy perhaps of an ancient than a mo- 
dern leader—to fight a battle with his enemies upon what 
they would consider fair grounds, and where they should 
not have it afterwards to say that he had been favoured 
by adventitious and extri:.cous circuinstances. He was 
ambitious of displaying the capabilities of his adherents, 
and perhaps his own also, in a pitched battle. Such an 
emotion was not, we confess, consistent with the duties 
of true generalship; but it ought to be recollected, that 
the campaign had hitherto been conducted upon princi- 
ples which set modern tactics at defiance. ‘The most 
chivalrous of those knightly kings from whom Charles 
drew his descent, had once given way to a similar im- 
pulse, and. expiated it with his life. While we yield to 
James the admiration naturally excited by his romantic 
disintercstedness, let us not visit with too severe repre- 
hension an hereditary ardour for glory in his descendant. 
Better, Charles would think, and it is not easy to con- 
demn the sentiment, stake the whole fortune of the en- 
terprise upon one fair and honourable battle, with the 
chance of a more brilliant triumph than any yet achiev- 
ed, than skulk away to escape immediate danger, and 
after all die unsoldierly deaths in a prison of our own 
choosing. 

There yet remained, however, before playing the great 
stake of a pitclied battle, one chance of success, by the 
irregular mode of warfare to which his army was accus- 
tomed; and Charles, however actuated by the motives 
we speak of, had the good sense to put it to trial. ‘This 
was a night attack upon the camp of the Duke of Cum. 
berland. He rightly argued, that if his men could ap- 
proach without being discovered, and make a simultane- 
ous attack in more than one place, the royal forces, then 
probably either engaged in drinking their commander's 
health, or sleeping off the effects of the debauch, must be 
completely surprised and cut to pieces, or at least effec- 
tually routed. On the proposal being agitated among 
the chiefs and oflicers, it was agreed to, without much 





demur, though some could not help pointing out the ex- 
treme hazard of the attempt, and the evil etfects which 
must result from it in case of failure. ‘The time appoint- 
ed for setting out upon the march, was eight in the even- 
ing, when daylight should have completely disappeared ; 
and in the mean time, great pais were taken to conceal 





to the wishes of his foreign and Low-country adherents, 


the secret from the army. 
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This resolution was entered into at three in the after- 
noon, and orders were immediately given to collect the 
men who had gone off in search of provisions. ‘The offi- 
cers dispersed themselves to Inverness and other places, 
and besceched the stragglers to repair tothe muir. But, 
ander the influence of hunger, they told their comman- 
ders to shoot them if they pleased, rather than compel 
them to starve any longer. When the time came, there- 
fore, little more than half of the army could be assem- 
bled. Charles had previously declared, with his charac- 
teristic fervour, that though only a thousand of his men 
would accompany him, he would lead them on to the 
attack; and he was not now intimidated, when he saw 
twice that number ready to assist in the enterprise ; 
though some of his officers would willingly have made 
this deficiency of troops an excuse for abandoning what 
they esteemed at best a hazardous expedition. Having 
giving out, tor watchword, the emphatic phrase, King 
James the Eighth, he embraced Lord George Murray, who 
was to command the foremost column, and putting him- 
self at the head of that which followed, gave the orders 
to march. 

The greatest care had been taken to conceal the object 
of this expedition from the mass of the army, lest, being 
communicated by them to the country people, it might 
reach the ears of the enemy. But the Duke of Cumberland 
having, like a prudent general, taken measures, ever since 
he approached the Highlanders, to watch their slightest 
motions, was by no means ignorant of their march towards 
his position, though he did not apprehend a nocturnal 
attack. He had commissioned various country people, 
and some of his own Highland militia men, to mingle 
with their columns, and inform him from time to time 
of the progress they were making; and though he per- 
initted his men to sleep, they were instructed to have 
their arms beside then. He did not suppose that the in- 
surgents would be daring enough to fall upon his eamp; 
but he had taken measures to give them battle in its vi- 
cinity, as soon as ever they should demand it. 


Among the instructions issued to the officers of] 


Charles’s army, to be communicated in proper time to 
the troops, one was, that no fire-arms should be used, but 
only sword, dirk, and bayonct. It was also enjoined, 
that, on entering the camp, they should immediately set 
about cutting down or overturning the tents, and where- 
ever a swelling or bulge was observed in the fallen canopy, 
“there to strike and push vigorously.” As the camp 
was only nine miles distant from their position, it was 
expected that they would reach it soon after midnight, 
gnd thus have sufhcient time to execute the whole of their 
project before daylight. 

The night of the Loth of April was as dark as if Provi- 
dence had designed to favour their daring purpose. But 
this circumstance, soadvantageous in one respect, was un- 
fortunate in another, in so far as it impeded their pro- 
gress. Their march lay, not in the public road, where 
their motion would have been so easily detected, but 
through waste and gencrally wet ground, considerably 
removed from both roads and houses, and where want of 
light was peculiarly disadvantageous. On this account 
their progress was very slow, and attended with much 
fatigue ; and, while many of the men dropped aside alto- 
rether, the rear column fell considerably behind the front. 
Lord George Murray, vexed at the slowness of the march, 
sent repeated requests, expressed in the most urgent 
terms, for the rear to join the van; but they were either 
disregarded, or conld not be executed. 

It was two in the morning before the head of the first 
column had passed Kilravock, or Kilrauk, an ancient 
residence three miles from the duke’s camp; and Lord 
George then halted and called a council of officers, in 
which he declared it impossible for the army to reach 
the point of attack before daylight should expose them to 
the observation and fire of the enemy, Many officers, 
among whom was Mr. Hepburn of Keith, so remarkable 
for the way in which he joined Prince Charles at Holy- 
roodhouse, spoke violently in favour of the original de- 
sign; even asserting that the Highland broadsword would 
not be the worse of a little daylight to direct its opera- 
tions. But Lord George, with more prudence, insisted 
upon the evils which must result to the whole army, and 
of course to the general cause, should their approach be 
observed and prepared for, as in all probability it would ; 
and, hearing a drum beat in the distant camp, he express- 
ed his conviction that the enemy were already alarmed. 
The urgency of the case demanding immediate determina- 
tion he took it upon his responsibility as general, to turn 
back the men, Charles being so far in the rear that it 
would have required some time to procure his orders. 
As they were marching back, Charles, apprised of the 
resolution by his secretary, came galloping up, and had 





the mortification to find the army, from which he expect- 
ed so much, in full retreat. He is said, upon very slight 
authority, to have been incensed in a high degree at 
Lord George. It is more probable, that, if he gave way 
to any expressions of regret, he must have been imme- 
diately made sensible of the necessity of the measure, 

That the measure was indeed necessary, in opposition 
to those who afterwards continued to assert the con- 
trary, seems to be put beyond dispute, by the circum- 
stance, that the day was fully dawned before the High- 
land army had proceeded (wo miles in the retreat, and 
that although they now marched by the straightest and 
best paths. 

The Highlanders returned, fatigued and disconsolate, 
to their former position, about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing: when they immediately addressed themselves to 
sleep, or went away in search of provisions. So scarce 
was food at this critical juncture, that the prince himself, 
on retiring to Culloden House, could obtain no better re- 
freshment than a little bread and whisky. He felt the 
utmost anxiety regarding his men, among whom the 
pangs of hunger, upon bodies exhausted by fatigue, 
must have been working effects the most unpromising to 
his suecess; and he gave orders, before seeking any re- 
pose, that the whole country should now be mercilessly 
expiscated for the means of refreshment. His orders 
were not without effect. Considerable supplies were 
procured, and subjected to culinary processes at Inver- 
ness; but the poor famished wretches were destined 
never to taste these provisions—the hour of battle arriv- 
ing before they were prepared. 

The Moor of Culloden stretches away so far to the cast, 
with so little irregularity and so few incumbent objects, 
that its termination escapes the eyesight, and the horizon 
in that direction resembles that of a shoreless sea. 
It was about eleven in the forenoon, whea the Highland 
guards first observed the dim level outline of the plain 
to blacken with the marching troops of the Duke of Cum. 
berland; which seemed gradually to rise above and occu- 
py the horizon, like the darkness of a coming storm dawn- 
ing in the mariner’s eye upon the distant waters. 
Notice of their approach being carried to the prince, he 
instantly rose, and descended to put himself at the head 
of his troops. As he was quitting the house, the steward 
made up to him, with information that a dinner, consist- 
ing of a roasted side of lamb and two fowls, was about to 
be laid upon the table. But he asked the man if he would 
have him to sit Gown to eat, when the troops so imnme- 
diately required his presence, and, hungry though he must 
have been, hurried out to the field. He there exerted 
himself to collect his men from the various places to 
which they had straggled, ordering a cannon to be fired 
as a signal for their immediate assemblage. Mac Donald 
of Keppoch and the Master of Lovyat had joined that 
morning with their men, to the great joy of the army ; 
and it was in something like good spirits that they now 
prepared for battle. 

When all had been collected that seemed within call, 


\the prince found he had an army of about five thousand 


men, aad these in very poor condition for fighting, to op- 
pose to a force reputed as numerous again, supported by 
superior horse and artillery, and whose strength was un- 
impaired either by hunger or fatigue. It seemed scarce. 
ly possible that he should overcome a host in every 
respect so much superior to his own; and various mea- 
sures were proposed to him by his officers, for shunning 
battle in the mean time, and retiring to some position 
where their peculiar mode of warfare would avail against 
a regular army. But Charles, for reasons already stated, 
insisted upon immediate battle; pointing out that the 
gross of the army seemed in the highest degree anxious 
to come to blows, and that they would probably fall off’ 
in ardour—perhaps altogether disperse—if the present 
opportunity were not seized. 

Active preparations were now, therefore, made for 
that desperate and important conflict, upon which the 
issue of this singular national contest was finally to de- 
pend. ‘The insurgents were drawn up by Sullivan (at 
once their adjutant and quarter-master-general) in two 
lines; the right protected by the turf-enclosures around 
a rude farmstead, and their left extending towards a sort 
of morass in the direction of Culloden House. The front 
line consisted of the following clan regiments, reckoned 
from right to left:—Athole, Cameron, Appin, Fraser, 
MacIntosh, MacLauchlan and MacLcan (forming one,) 
John Roy Stuart, Farquharson, Clanranald, Keppoch, 
Glengary. ‘The second, for which it was with difficulty 
that enough of men were found, comprised the Low 
Country and foreign regiments, according to the follow- 
ing order;—Lord Ogilvie, Lord Lewis Gordon, Glen- 
bucket, the Duke of Perth, the Irish, the French. Four 





pieces of cannon were placed at each extremity of the 
front, and as many in the centre. Lord George Murray 
commanded the right wing, Lord John Druinmond the 
left, General Stapleton the second line. Charles himself 
stood, with a small body of guards, upon a slight emi. 
nence in the rear. 

While the insurgent army laboured under every kind 
of disadvantage, and were actuated by impulses of the 
most distracting and harassing nature, that of the Duke 
of Cumberland moved with all the deliberation and secu- 
rity proper to a superior and more confident force. ‘They 
had struck their tents at five in the morning, when, the 
commanders of the various regiments having received their 
instructions in writing, the general orders of the day 
were read at the head of every company in the line. 
These bore, in allusion to the misbehaviour of Falkirk, 
that if any persons intrusted with the care of the train or 
baggage absconded or left their charge, they should be 
punished with immediate and certain death, and that if 
any officer or soldier failed in his duty during the action, 
he should be sentenced. Another and more important 
order was then given to the army. The superiority of 
the broadsword over the bayonet at Preston and Falkirk 
had given rise to much discussion among military men; 
and, during this winter, the magazines and newspapcrs 
had teemed with projects and hypotheses, by which it 
was proposed to put the weapons of the regular troops 
upon a par with those of the insurgents. It was reserved 
for the Duke of Cumberland effectually to obviate the 
supposed superiority of the claymore and target. Hoe 
had perceived that the greatest danger which the regu- 
lar troops ran in a charge with the Highlanders, arose 
from the circumstance, that the latter received his an- 
tagonist’s point in his target, swayed it aside, and then 
had the defenceless body of the soldier completely expos- 
ed to his own weapon. ‘The duke conceived, that if each 
man, on coming within the proper distance of the enemy, 
should direct his thrust, not at the man directly opposite 
to him, but against the one who fronted his right hand 
comrade, the target would be rendered useless, and the 
Highlander wounded in the right side, under the sword 
arm, ere he could ward off the thrust. Accordingly, he 
had instructed the men during the spring in this new 
exercise. When they had taken their morning meal, 
they were marched forward from the camp; arranged in 
three parallel divisions of four regiments each, headed by 
Huske, Sempill, and Mordaunt; having a column of 
artillery and baggage upon one hand, and a fifih of horse 
upon the other. 

After a march of eight miles, through ground which 
appeared to the English soldiers very boggy and difficult, 
they came within sight of the insurgents, who were 
posted about a mile anda halt'in advance. The duke 
then commanded his lines to form; having learned that 
the Highlanders seemed inclined to make the attack. 
Soon after, on its being ascertained that no motion was 
perceptible in the Highland army, he ordered the lines 
to be restored to the form of columns, and to proceed in 
their march. Calling out, at the same time, to know if 
any man in the army was acquainted with the ground, 
he commanded the individual who presented himself, to 
go a little way in advance, along with some officer of 
rank, to conduct the army, and especially the artillery, 
over the safest paths. When he had got within a mile 
of the encmy, he ordered the army once more and finally 
to be formed in battle array. 

The royal army was disposed in three lines; the 
first containing from left to right, the regiments of Bar- 
rel, and Munro, the Scots Fusileers, Price’s, Cholmond- 
ley’s, and the Scots Royals, under the command of the 
Earl Albemarle ; the second, in the same order, Wolfe’s, 
Sempill’s, Bligh’s, Ligonier’s, and Fleming’s, commanded 
by General Huske; the third, Blakeney’s, Battereau’s, 
Pulteney’s, and Howard’s, led by Brigadier Mordaunt. 
The centres of all the regiments of the second line being 
behind the terminations of those of the first, and those of 
the third line occupying a similar position in regard to 
the second, the various bodies of which the army con- 
sisted were in a manner indented into each other. Be- 
twixt every two regiments of the first line were placed 
two cannon. ‘he left flank was protected by Kerr’s 
Dragoons, under Colonel Lord Ancrum; the right by a 
bog ; and Cobham’s Dragoons stood in two detachments 
beside the third line. The Argyle Highlanders* guarded 
the baggage. 





* The loyalty of the Clan Campbell, or, more properly 
speaking, their attachment to Revolution principles, has 
been externally conspicuous since the time of the great 
Civil War, and may in some measure be considered a 
scttled matter in history. It is, however, to be now sub- 
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The disposition thus made was allowed by the best 
military men ofthe period to have been altogether ad- 
mirable; because it was impossible for the Highlanders 
to break one regiment without finding two ready to sup- 
ply its place. ‘The arrangement of the insurgent army 
was also allowed to be very good, upon a supposition that 
they were to be attacked. 

Duke William, full of anxiety for the event of the day, 
took the opportunity afforded by the halt, to make a 
short speech to his soldiers. ‘T’he tenor of his harangue, 
which has been preserved in the note-book of an Eng- 
lish officer, shows, in the most unequivocal manner, how 
apprehensive his royal highness was regarding the be- 
haviour of his troops. Without directly adverting to 
Preston or Falkirk, but evidently having those disgraceful 
events in his eye, he implored them to be firm and col- 
lected—to dismiss all remembrance of former failures from 
their minds—to consider the great object for which they 
were here, no less than to save the liberties of their coun- 
try, and the rights of their master. Having read a letter 
to them, which he said he had found upon the person of 
a straggler, and in which sentiments of the most trucu- 
lent nature were breathed against the English soldiery, 
he repcesented to them, that, in their present circum- 
stances, with marshy ways behind them, and surround. 
ed by an enemy’s country, their best, indeed their only 
chance of personal safety, lay in hard fighting. He was 
grieved, he said, to make the supposition that there could 
be a person reluctant to fight in the British army. But, 
if there were any here who would prefer to retire, 
whether from disinclination to the cause, or because they 
had relations in the rebel army, he begged them in the 
name of God to do so, as he would rather face the High- 
landers with one thousand determined men at his back, 
than have ten thousand with a tythe who were luke- 
warm. Catching enthusiasm from the language of the 
ardent young soldier, and shouting “ Flanders! Flan- 
ders!” the men found their courage screwed to the pro- 
per point, and impatiently desired to be led forward to 
battle. 

It was suggested to the duke at this juncture, that he 
should permit the men to dine, as it was now nearly one 
o'clock, then the usual time for that meal, and as they 
would not probably have another opportunity of satisfy- 
ing their hunger for several hours. But he decidedly 
rejected the proposal. “The men,” he said “ will fight 
better and more actively with empty bellies; and, more- 
over, it would be a bad omen. You remember what a 
dessert they got to their dinner at Falkirk.” 

The army now marched forward in complete battle 
array, their fixed bayonets glittering in the sun, their 
colours flying, and the sound of a hundred drums rolling 
forward in defiance of the insurgents. Lord Kilmarnock 
is said to have remarked, on seeing the army approach, 
that he felt a presentiment of defeat, trom the cool, or- 
derly, determined manner in which they marched. 
When within six hundred yards of the Highland lines, 
they found the ground so marshy as to take most of the 
regiments up to the ankles in water; and the artillery 
horses then sinking in a bog, some of the soldiers slung 
their carabines, and dragged the carriages on to their 
proper position. Soon after, the bog was found to termi- 
nate upon the right, so as to leave that flank uncovered ; 
which being perceived by the all-vigilant duke, he order- 
ed Pulteney’s regiment to take its place beside the Scots 
Royals, and a body of horse to cover the whole wing in 
the same manner with the left. The army finally halted 
at the distance of five hundred paces from the Highlan- 
cers. 

The day, which had hitherto been fair and sunny; 
jected to some doubt. By information, derived through 
a channel of the most unquestionable nature, from Camp- 
bell of Dunstaffnage, one of the inferior chiefs in com- 
mand on this occasion, we are enabled to state a fact, 
which at least shows they were not altogether free of the 
mania which had seized so many of their countrymen. 





the clan 


conduct which it was eligible for them to pursue in the 


action which seemed pending. ‘The resolution was, that| equally compact, and, like ‘the regular regiments, each |to advance to the second. 


was now partially overcast, and a shower of snowy rain 
began to beat with considerable violence from the north- 
east. ‘Ihe Highlanders, who had found the weather so 
favourable to them at Falkirk, were somewhat discon- 
certed on finding it against them at Culloden; and the 
spirits of the regulars were proportionally raised by the 
circumstance. Charles saw and felt the disadvantage, 
and made some attempts, by manceuvring, to get to wind- 
ward of the royal army ; but Duke William, equally vigi- 
lant, contrived to counteract all his movements; so that, 
atter half an hour spent in mutual endeavours to outflank 
each other, the two armies at last occupied nearly their 
original ground. 
Whilst these vain maneuvres were going on, an inci- 
dent took place, which serves to show the exalted hero- 
ism and devoted loyalty of the Highlanders. A poor 
mountaineer, under whose ragged exterior a haughty 
Southron would have deemed that nothing but the mean- 
est sentiments could dwell, resolving to sacrifice his lite 
for the good of his prince and clan, approached the lines 
of the English, demanded quarter, and was sent to the 
rear. As he lounged backwards and forwards through 
the lines, apparently very indifferent to what was going 
on, and even paying no attention to the ridicule with 
which the soldiers greeted his uncouth appearance, Lord 
Bury, son of the Earl of Albemarle, and aid-de-camp to 
the Duke, happened to pass in the discharge of his duties, 
when all at once the Highlander seized one of the sol- 
diers’ muskets, and discharged it at that officer; receiv- 
ing, next moment, with perfect indifference, and as a mat- 
ter of course, the shot with which another soldier imme- 
diately terminated his own existence. He had intended 
to shoot the Duke of Cumberland, but fired prematurely, 
and without effect, at an inferior officer whose gaudy 
apparel seemed, in his simple eyes, to indicate the higi- 
estrank. The incident somewhat resembles one which 
occurred at the battle of Bannockburn; when Henry cde 
Bohun attempted to slay King Robert Bruce. But the 
daring of the English knight was not equal to that of 
the Highlander ; his chance of success having been great, 
and of his escape still greater, while the Highlander was, 
in either event, certain of destruction. 
There is an interesting historical print, in which the 
beginning, middle, and end of the battle of Culloden are 
simultaneously represented, and which therefore conveys 
a remarkably distinct idea of the whole scene. ‘This 
draught is calculated to be of material service in_por- 
traying the various successive events of the action, and 
also in enabling a writer to give a picturesque idea of the 
ground, and of the positions and appearance of the armies. 
The spectator is supposed to stand within the enclosures 
so often mentioned, and to look northward along the 
lines towards Culloden House and the Moray Frith. In 
the fore ground, rather for the sake of giving a portrait 
of the hero of the day, than because this was his position, 
the artist has represented the duke on horseback, with a 
walking-cane extended in his hand, a star upon the breast 
of his long gold-laced coat, and his large good-humoured 
head, with its close curls and tri-cocked hat, inclined 
towards an aide-de-camp, to whom he is giving orders. 
The long compact lines of the British regiments, each 
three men deep, extend along the plain, with narrow in- 
tervals between ; the two flags of each regiment rising 
from the centre; the officers standing at the extremities, 
their spontoons in their hands; and the drummers a little 
in advance, beating the proper points of war. The men 
have all tri-cocked hats, long coats resembling the modern 
surtout, sash-belts from which a sword depends, and 
long white gaiters buttoned up the sides. The character 
of the whole dress is one of voluminous sufficiency, strong- 
ly contrasting with the trim and concise outline of the 
present military costume, which has almost reduced a 


The dragoons exhibit, if possible, still more cumbrous 


superfluity of attire; their long loose skirts flying behind 
them as they ride, whilst their vast trank square-toed 


The Highlanders, on the other hand, stand in lines |: 


for holding their ammunition. By the right side of 
every piece of ordnance, there is a cylindrical piece of 
wickerwork, for the protection of the artillerymen, all 
of whom appear to wear kilts like the rest. : 

The ground upon which the armics stand, is the plain 
swelling moor already described, out of which Culloden 
House raises its erect form, without any of the planta- 
tions which now surround it. ‘The spires of Inverness 
are seen upon the left, close to the sea-shore. Upon the 
Moray Frith, which stretches along the back ground of 
the picture, the victualling ships ride at anchor, like wit- 
nesses of the dreadful scene about to ensue; and the 
magnificent hills of Ross raise their lofty forms in the 
remoter distance, as if also taking an interest in the 
impending fate of the day. 

Such were the aspect and circumstances of the two 
armies, upon whose conduct, during the next little hour, 
the eternal interests of Britain might in some measure 
be considered to depend. The hopes and fears of both 
parties may be supposed to have been, on such an ocea- 
sion, truly agitating—quite as much so, indeed, as if 
each individual had staked his own life and fortune upon 
the issue. The soldicry on both sides, aware of the 
danger, as well as dishonour, which would attend a de- 
feat, and deriving confidence from the merits of their 
respective causes, must have been wrought up to a pitch 
of the highest resolution—it may almost be said, of des- 
peration. Never, perhaps, was there a battle commenced 
before, with so high a stake depending upon its issue, 
and in which a greater struggle was therefore to be ex- 
pected. 


—j—_ 
CHAPTER XXVIL. 
BATTLE OF CULLODEN, 


Fair lady, mourn the memory 
Of all our Scottish fame; ” 

Fair lady, mourn the memory 
Even of the Scottish name ’ 

How proud were we of our young Prince, 
And of his wiative sway! 

But ali our hopes are past and gone 
Upon Cuiloden day. 

There was no lack of bravery there, 
No spave of blood or breath 

For, one to two, our foes we dared, 
For freedom or tor death. 

The bitterness of grief is past, 
Of tetror and dismay 

The die was risk’'d and toully cast 


Upon Culloden day. Jacobite Song. 


The action was commenced by the Highlanders, who 
fired their cannon for a few minutes without being an- 
swered by the Royal Artillery. ‘They had brought them 
to bear upon a point where, by means of glasses, they 
thought they could perceive the duke. But the shot 
went clear over the heads of the king’s troops, and for a 
long time did no other mischief than carrying off a leg 
from one of Blyth’s regiment. 

A few minutes after one o’clock, soon after the High- 
landers had opened up their battery, Colonel Belford got 
orders to commence a cannonade, chiefly with a view to 
provoke the enemy to advance. The colonel, who was 
an excellent engineer, performed his duty with such ef- 
fect, as to make whole lanes through the ranks of the 
insurgents, besides tearing up the ground at their feet, 
and stripping the roofs of the neighbouring cottages, in 
a manner almest as terrific. He also fired two pieces at 
a body of horse amongst whom it was believed the 
prince was stationed; and with such precision did he 
take his aim, that that personage was bespattered with 
dirt raised by the balls, and a man holding a led horse 
by his side was killed. 

Meanwhile, the duke rode about, calling upon his men 


soldier to the primitive “forked animal” of King Lear.}to be firm in their ranks—to permit the Highlanders to 


mingle with them—to let them feel the force of the bay- 


onet—to “make them know what men they had to do 


with.” He also ordered Wolfe’s regiment to form en 


1 boots, their prodigious stirrup-leathers, their huge hol-|potence at the extremity of the left wing—that is, to 
On the my before the battle of Culloden, the heads of| ster-pistols and carabines, give altogether an idea of 

eld a meeting, unknown to the rest of the] dignity and strength, fully as much in contrast with the 
army, for the purpose of deliberating upon the line of] light fantastic huzzar uniforms of modern times. 


take a position perpendicular to the general line, so as to 
be ready to fall in upon and enclose the Highlanders, as 
soon as they should attack that division of hisarmy. He 


ulso ordered two regiments of the rear line, or reserve, 
Finally, he himself took his 


the clan should give the royal army one chance more of| three men deep. The only peculiarity in their dress,| position between the first and second lines, opposite to 


suppressing the insurrection—that is to say, should con-| which is so well known as to require no general descrip-|t 





tinue faithful for one other battle; but that, if the High-|tion, seems to be, that the philabeg, or kilt, is pulled }1 
landers beat them again, as they had so often done be-| through betwixt the legs, in such a way as to show more 
fore, then should the clan declare for Prince Charles.| of the front of the thigh than is exhibited by the modern |t 


We anticipate the astonishment and incredulity with| specimens of that peculiar garment. 
which this statement will be received; but can only aver,| kets over their leit shoulders, basket-hilted broadswords 
that, from the way in which the information has reached by their left sides, pistols stuck into their girdles, and a 


They have mus-|i 





us, we are induced to give it implicit credit. 





small pouch hanging down upon the right loin, perhaps 





he centre of Howard's regiment, and of course a little 
vearer the left than the right wing. 

Prince Charles, before the commencement of the bat- 
le, had rode along the lines of his little army, endeavour- 
ng, by the animation of his gestures, countenance, and 


language, to excite the Highlanders to their highest 
pitch of courage. 
with many an expression of devotion, which he could 


They answered him with cheers, and 
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only understand by the look with which it was uttered. 
He then again retired to the eminence which he origin- 
ally occupied, and prepared with an anxious mind to 
await the fortune of the day. 

The great object of both partics at the battle of Cul- 
loden seems to have been, which should force the other 
to leave its position and make the attack. Charles for a 
long time expected that the duke would do this, because 
he was favoured with the wind and weather. But the 
duke, finding his cannon rapidly thinning the Highland 
ranks, without experiencing any loss in return, had no 
occasion whatever to make such a motion; and it there- 
fore became incumbent upon Charles to take that course 
himself: 

The victory of Preston, where the Highlanders felt lit- 
tle or no annoyance trom cannon, had done away with 
a great deal of the fear in which they originally held 
these engines of destruction; and it seems to have been 
a capital error on Charles's part, to have restrained them, 
on the present occasion, to a position, where that terror 
got full reason and leisure to return. He ought to have, 
on the contrary, rushed up, at the very first, to the lines 
of his enemy, and endeavoured to silence their artillery, 
as he had done at Preston, by a coup de main. Had he 
done so, a great number of lives might have been saved, 
and the attack would have been made with lines less 
broken, and a more uniform and simultaneous impulse. 

It was not till the cannonade had continued nearly 
half an hour, and the Highlanders had seen many of their 
kindred stretched upon the heath, that Charles at last 
gave way to the necessity of ordering a charge. ‘The 
aide-de-camp intrusted to carry his message to the lieu- 
tenant-general—a youth of the name of MacLauchlan— 
was killed by a cannon-ball before he reached the first 
line ; but the general sentiment of the ariny, as reported 
to Lord George Murray, supplied the want; and that 
general took it upon him to order an attack, without 
Charles’s permission having been communicated. 

Lord George had searcely determined upon ordering 
a general movement, when the MacIntoshes,—a_ brave 
and devoted clan, though never before engaged in ac- 
tion,*—unable any longer to brook the unavenged slaugh- 
ter made by the cannon, broke from the centre of the 
line, and rushed ferward through smoke and snow to 
mingle with the enemy. ‘The Atholemen, Camerons, 

Stuarts, Frasers, and MacLeans, then also went on, 
Lord George Murray heading them with that rash bra- 
very for which he was so remarkable. Thus, in the 
course of one or two minutes, the charge was gencral 
along the whole line; except at the left extremity, where 
the MacDonalds, dissatisfied with their position, hesitated 
to engage. 

It was the emphatic custom of the Highlanders, be- 
fore un onset, to scrug their bonnets—that is, to pull 
their little blue caps down over their brows, so as to en- 
sure them against falling off in the ensuing melee. 
Never, perhaps, was this motion performed with so much 
emphasis as on the present occasion, when every man’s 
forehead burned with the desire to revenge some dear 
friend who had fallen a victim to the murderous artillery. 
A Lowland gentleman, who was in the line, and who 
survived till a late period, used always, in relating the 
events of Culloden, to comment, with a feeling of some- 
thing like awe, upon the terrific and more than natural 
expression of rage, which glowed on every face and 
gleamed in every eye, as he surveyed the extended line 
at this moment. It was-an exhibition of mighty and 
all-engrossing passion, never to be forgotten by the be- 
holder. 

The action and event of the onset were, throughout, 
quite as dreadful as the mental emotion which urged it. 
Notwithstanding that the three files of the front line of 
English poured forth their incessant fire of musketry— 
notwithstanding that the cannon, now loaded with grape- 
shot, swept the field as with a hail-storm—notwithstand- 





* One of this corps, though not of the clan name— 
old John Grant, long keeper of the inn at Aviemore— 
used to tell, that the first thing he saw of the enemy, was 
the long line of white gaiters belonging to an English 
regiment, which was suddenly revealed, when about 
twenty yards from him, by a blast of wind which blew 
aside the smoke. According to the report of this vete- 
ran, the mode of drilling used by his leader, upon Cullo- 
den Moor, was very siinple—being directed by the fol- 
lowing string of orders, ¢ X presse d in Gaelic. “Come, 
my lads—fall in, with your faces to Fortrose, and your 
backs to the Green of Muirtown—load your firelocks— 
good—make ready—present—now take good aim— 
fire—be sure to do execution—that’s the point.”—Jnfor- 
mation by the editor of the Culloden papers. 


ing the flank fire of Wolfe’s regiment,—onward, onward 
went the headlong Highlanders, flinging themselves 
into, rather than rushing upon the lines of the enemy, 
which, indeed, they did not see for smoke till involved 
among their weapons. All that courage—all that de- 
spair could do—was done. hey did not fight like liv- 
ing or reasoning creatures, but like machines under the 
influence of some incontrollable principle of action. 
The how] of the advance—the scream of the onset—the 
thunders of the musketry, and the din of the trumpets 
and drums—confounded one sense; while the flash of 
the firearms, and the glitter of the brandished broad- 
swords, dazzled and bewildered another. It was a mo- 
ment of dreadful and agonising suspense—but only a 
moment ; for the whirlwind does not reap the forest with 
greater rapidity than the Highlanders cleared the line. 
They swept through and over that frail barrier, almost 
as easily and instantaneously as the bounding cavalcade 
brushes through the morning labours of the gossamer 
which stretch across its path. Not, however, with the 
sane unconsciousness of the event. Almost every man 
in their front rank, chief and gentleman, fell before the 
deadly weapons which they had braved; and although 
the enemy gave way, it was not till every bayonet was 
bent and bloody with the strife. 

When the first line had been completely swept aside, 
the assailants continued their impetuous advance till 
they came near the second, when, being almost annihi- 
lated by a profuse and well directed fire, the shattered 
remains of what had been but an hour before a numerous 
and confident force, at last submitted to destiny, by giv- 
ing way and flying. Still a few rushed on, resolved ra- 
ther to die and thus forfeit their well-acquired and dearly 
estimated honour. ‘They rushed on—but not a man ever 
came in contact with the enemy. The last survivor 
perished as he reached the points of the bayonets. 

The persevering and desperate valour displayed by the 
Highlanders on this occasion, is proved by the circum- 
stance that, at one part of the plain, where a very vigo- 
rous attack had been made, their bodies were afterwards 
found in layers three and four deep; so many, it would ap- 
pear, having in succession mounted over a prostrate 
friend, to share in the same inevitable fate. The slaugh- 
ter was particularly great among the brave MacIutoshes; 
insomuch, that the heroic lady who sent them to the 
field, afterwards told the party by which she was taken 
prisoner, that only three of her officers had escaped. 

While the rest of the clans were performing this glori- 
ous though fatal charge, the MacDonalds, as already 
stated, withheld themselves on account of their removal 
to the left wing. According to the report of one of their 
oflicers, the clan not only resented this indignity, but 
considered it as omening evil fortune to the day; their 
clan never having fought elsewhere than on the right 
wing, since the auspicious battle of Bannockburn. ‘The 
Duke of Perth, who was stationed amongst them, endea- 
voured to appease their anger by telling them, that, if 
they fought with their characteristic bravery, they would 
make the left wing a right, in which case he would as- 
suine for ever after the honorable surname of MacDonald. 
But the insult was not to be expiated by this appeal to 
the spirit of clanship. ‘Though induced to discharge 
their muskets, and even to advance a good way, they 
never made an onset. They endured the fire of the 
English regiments without flinching; only expressing 
their rage by hewing up the heather with their swords; 
but they at last fled when they saw the other clans give 
way. Out of the whole three regiments, only one man 
is commemorated as having displayed conduct worthy of 
the gallant name which he bore. This was the Chief. 
tain of Keppoch, a man of chivalrous character, end 
noted for great private worth. When the rest of his 
clan retreated, Keppoch advanced, with a pistol in one 
hand and a drawn sword in the other, resolved appa- 
rently to sacrifice his life to the offended genius of his 
name. He had got but a little way fiom his regiment, 
when a musket-shot brought him to the ground. A 
clansman of more than ordinary devotedness, who fol- 
lowed him, and with tears and prayers conjured him not 
to throw his life away, raised him with the cheering as- 
surance that his wound was not mortal, and that he 
might still quit the field with life. Keppoch desired his 
faithful follower to take care of himself, and, again rush- 
ing forward, received another shot, and fell to rise no 
more. 

When the whole front line of Charles’s host had been 
thus repulsed, there only reniained to him the hope that 
his Lowland and foreign troops, upon whom the wreck 
of the clans had fallen back, might yet make head 
against the English infantry ; and he eagerly sought to 








put himself at their head, in order to make one last des- 


perate effort at success. But, though a troop of the 
Irish piquets, by a spirited fire, checked the pursuit 
which a bedy of dragoons commenced after the MacDon-. 
alds, and one of Lord Lewis Gordon’s regiments did 
similar service in regard to another troop which now 
began to break through the inclosures on the right, the 
whole body gave way at once, on observing the English 
regiments advancing to charge them. Their hearts 
were broken, with despair rather than with terror; and 
they could only reply to his animating exclamations, 
“ Prince—ochon! ochon!”—the ejaculation by which 
Highlanders express the bitterest grief. As they said 
this they fled; nor could all his entreaties nor those of 
his officers, prevail upon them to stand. 

It was indeed a complete route. ‘The mountaineers 
had done all that their system of warfare taught them, 
and all that their natural strength had enabled them to 
perform ; they had found this vain; and all that then re. 
mained was to withdraw. Charles saw the condition of 
his troops with the despair of a ruined gamester. He 
could seareely be persuaded that God had struck him 
with so severe an infliction. He lingered on the field, 
in the fond hope that all was not yet lest. He even 
moved to charge the enemy, as if his own single person 
could have availed against so big a destiny. Confound. 
ed, bewildered, and in tears, it required the utmost efforts 
of his attendants to make him forego his once splendid 
hopes by a retreat; and he at last only left the field 
when to have remained would have but added his own 
destruction to that of the many brave men who had al. 
ready spilt their heart’s blood in his cause.* 

The pursuit of the royal forces did not immediately 
follow the retreat of the insurgents. After the latter 
had withdrawn their shattered strength, the English re- 
giments, upon many of which they had produced a 
dreadful impression, were ordered to resume the ground 
where they had stood, and to dress their ranks. The 
dragoon regiments, with which the duke had calculated 
to enclose the charging Highlanders as in a trap, were 
checked, as already stated, by the flanks of the Prince’s 
second line; and they had altogether been so severely 
handled by the insurgents, that it was some time ere 
they recovered breath or courage sufficient to commence 
or sustain a general pursuit. 

The English dragoons at length did break forward, 
and join, as intended, in the centre of the field, so as to 
make a vigorous and united charge upon the rear of the 
fugitives. Charles’s army then broke into two great 
bodies of unequal magnitude; one of which took the 
open road for Inverness, while the other turned off to- 
wards the southwest, crossed the water of Nairn, and 
found refuge among the hills. 

‘The fate of the first of these divisions was the most 
disastrous, their route admitting of the casiest pursuit. 
It lay along an open moor, which the light horse of the 
enemy could bound over with the utmost speed. A 
dreadful slaughter took place; involving many of the 
inhabitants of Inverness, who had approached the battle 
ground from curiosity, and whose dress subjected them 
to the undiscriminating vengeance of the soldiery. 
Some of the French, who had the sense to fly first, reach- 
ed Inverness in safety; but scarcely any.who wore the 
Highland dress escaped with their lives. A broad pave- 
ment of carnage marked four out of the five miles in- 
tervening betwixt the battle field and that city ; the last 
of the slain being found at a place called Milburn, about 
a mile from the extremity of the suburbs. 

It is remarkable as characteristic of the Highlanders, 
that in their retreat some of them displayed a degree 
of coolness and bravery, which would have done credit 
to the best army in an advance. The right wing re- 
treated, as already stated, almost without any annoy- 
ance. Jn their way to cross the river Nairn, they met 
a large party of English dragoons which had been de- 
spatched to intercept them. Such was the desperate 
fury of their appearance, that the troopers opened their 
ranks in respectful silence, to permit them to pass. 
Only one man attempted to annoy the wretched fugi- 
tives. He was an officer, and dearly did he pay for his 
cruel temerity. Advancing to seize a Highlander, the 
man cut him down with one blow of his claymore. Not 
content with this, the savage stooped down, and, with 
the greatest deliberation, possessed himself of his vic- 
tim’s gold watch. He then joined the retreat, whilst 





* It required all the eloquence, and indeed all the ac- 
tive exertions of Sullivan, to make Charles quit the field. 
A cornet in his service, when questioned upon this sub- 
ject at the point of death, declared he saw Sullivan, after 
using entreaties in vain, turn the head of the prince’s 
horse, and drag him away. 
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the commander of the party could only look on in si- 
lence, astonished at the coolness of the mountaineer, if 
not secretly applauding him for so brave a deed. 

Another Highlander signalised hi:nself in a still more 
remarkable manner. He was a inan of prodigious bodi- 
ly strength ; his name Golice Macbane. When all his 
companions had fled, Golice, singled out and wounded, 
set his back against a wall, and, with his target and 
claymore, bore singly the onset of a party of dragoons. 
Pushed to desperation, he made resistless strokes at his 
enemies, who crowded and encumbered themselves to 
have the glory of slaying him, “Save that brave fel. 
low,” was the unregarded cry of some officers. Poor 
Macbane was cut to pieces, though not till thirteen of 
his enemies lay dead around him. 

When Charles retreated, it was with such precipita- 
tion, that his bonnet and wig flew off his head before he 
cleared the battle ground. ‘The peruke being fortu- 
nately entangled in falling by some part of his horse’s 
furniture, he easily recovered it ; but his bonnet reached 
the ground, and was necessarily left bebind. A High- 
land seer would have seen, in this loss of his gold-en- 
circled and coronet-tike head-piece, an ominous emblem 
of the departure of the crown from him and his family. 
He happened fortunately to retreat along with the right 
wing, and reached the hills in safety. 

The battle of Culloden is said to have lasted little 
more than forty minutes, most of which brict space of 
time was spent in distant firing, and very little in the 
active struggle. It was as complete a victory as possi- 
ble on the part of the royal army, but a still more disas- 
trous defeat on that of the Highlanders. Less praise is 
due, however, to the victors than to the vanquished. 
Their force and condition for fighting were so superior, 
their artillery did so much to their hands, and the plan 
of the battle was so much in their favour, that to have 
lost the day wonld have argued a degree of misbeliaviour 
utterly inconceivable of any soldiery, while to gain was 
only the natural result of incidental circumstances. 
Great praise was awarded afterwards by the voice of 
fame to Barrel’s, Monro’s, and some other regiments, 
for their fortitude in bearing the attack of the Highland- 
ers, and for their killing so many; but these battalions 
were in reality completely beat aside, and the whole 
front line shaken so much, that, had the MacDonald 
regiments made a simultaneous charge along with the 
other clans, the day might have had a different issue. 
Such was the opinion of the Chevalier Johnstone, whose 
experience in warfare must have enabled him to judge 
correctly. But the circumstances altogether go to 
prove, that, at this period, the fortune of the day was 
very doubtful, and that indeed the tide of courage, 
which had hitherto sustained the hearts of the duke’s 
soldiers, was just beginning to turn andebb, when the 
Highlanders relieved them by retreating. ‘They had, 
it will be observed, swept over and destroyed a great por- 
tion of the first line; their friends behind had done much 
to obviate the trap-stratagem of the enclosures; and, 
above all, when the clans retired from the struggle, 
some time was spent before the victors became suffici- 
ently confident of their success to commence a pursuit. 
Had not much been done to appal the duke—had not 
the Highlanders performed such prodigies of valour as 
to make them be feared even in flight—had it not, in- 
deed, been a question in the minds of the British sol- 
diery, whether they had really won a battle after what 
they had seen and felt—the chase would have heen more 
instantaneous and energetic, and the fight less easy 
and secure. 


—=<=>—_ 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 


The target is torn from the arms of the just, 
The helmet is cleft on the brow of the brave, 
The claymore for ever in darkness must rust, 
But red is the sword of the stranger and slave ; 
The hoof of the horse, and the foot of the proud, 
Have trod o'er the plumes on the bonnet of blue ; 
Why slept the red bolt in the breast of the cloud, 
hen tyranny reveled in biood of the true? 
Farewell, my young hero, the gallant and good ! 
The crown of thy fathers is torn from thy brow. 
Jacobite Song. 


The very cruelty which the victors exercised afier 
they were certain of their good fortune, is a proof that 
they did not achieve their victory without great pains; 
as bad temper is the sure result of a difficult argument. 
Not content with the slaughter they had made by means 
of their muskets and bayonets, they unsheathed their 
swords after the action, and, with the gestures of sav- 





hibited any symptoms of life, and even taking a malig- 
nant pleasure in inflicting fresh stabs upon the bosoins 
of the slain. They did this as much in sportas in rage; 
and it is said that, at last, they sought amusement by 
splashing one another with the horrid liquid which over- 
flowed the field. According to the report of one of them- 
selves, they finally ‘looked like so many butchers, rather 
than an army of Christian soldiers.” 

It was afterwards attempted to palliate this dreadful 
scene, by forging an order with the signature of Lord 
George Murray, to the effect that no quarter was to be 
given to the king’s troops. Though such had really 
been the case, would it have excused a butchery which 
took place before it was discovered ? 

The true cause of the cruelty so much complained 
of on this disastrous occasion, and which has so etlec- 
tually tarnished the renown of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, is to be found in the several defeats which the 
victors had before sustained from the Highlanders, 
of which the last was not the least. When they at 
length overpowered an enemy from whom they had ex- 
perienced so much annoyance, they did not well know 
how to use their good fortune; but, in the heat of the 
moment, went to the extreme of cruelty, as the measure 
at once consistent with their own desire of vengeance, 
and best calculated to serve the purposes of government. 
The Ietter which the duke read to them before the 
battle, breathing such cruel threats against them, in 
bracing their nerves to the attack, must have also whet- 
ted their appetite for the carnage. A great deal, more- 
over, is to be attributed to the contempt in which the 
poor mountaineers were held by their soi-disant civilised 
countrymen. The English actuaily looked upon them 
as beasts in human shape—beasts, with the additional 
disqualification of being more pestilent and dangerous 
than the most of the brute creation. ‘The simple hon- 
our, the generous devotion, the poetical language and 
manners of the unhappy clansmen, were totally unknown 
to, or at least unappreciated by the dissolute and incon- 
siderate soldiery ; who, in stabbing their still living but 
unresisting bodies, probably felt no more compunction, 
than if they had been only trampling upon so many noxi- 
ous vermin, which it was necessary toaunihilate utterly, 
lest they should still have the power of stinging. 

It is a trite remark, but one which applies well to the 

present case, that civil contests are ever attended with 
circumstances of greater violenee and cruelty than any 
other species of warfare. In the battle of Culloden, such 
was the virulence of both parties, that no quarter was 
given or taken on either side. It was but natural for the 
Highlanders to fght with desperation, and rather to die 
than be taken; for the fate with which the Carlisle pri 
soners were menaced, assured them that they had no 
mercy to expect from government. But the same ex- 
cuse does not hold with the regular forces, who must 
have been aware that the insurgents had all along been 
as kind as circumstances would permit to their prison- 
ers, and in general allowed them to go at large upon 
parole. ‘The king’s troops ought therefore to have 
treated the Highlanders with less rigour than what the 
Highlanders could be expected to show to the king’s 
troops. ‘The reverse was the case. 
The barbarities which followed the victory of Cullo- 
den, when the fervour of battle must have been cooled, 
and the victors completely assured of receiving no tar- 
ther annoyance from the enemy, were such as to be 
scarcely credible by the present age; and the writer 
who now undertakes to display them in their real 
colours, may perhaps incur the charge of exaggeration 
or prejudice. Neither this imputation, however, nor 
any sentiment of delicacy shall be allowed here to stifle 
the statements which so many former historians have, 
for these or for worse reasons, withheld. 

The most obvious charge of barbarity which can be 
brought against the Duke of Cumberland, in reference 
to this period of the campaign, is that he did not take 
the pains which is usually taken by victors in civilised 
warlare, of attending to the wounded of the enemy in 
common with those of his own army. Charles, who, 
notwithstanding all the attempts which have been made 
to show him up as a monster, cannot be denied to have 
used his victories with moderation and humanity, had 
all along treated the wounded of his prisoners with the 
most anxious and considerate kindness; even cumber- 





the completion of the dreadful work. Soon after the 
battle, he was riding over the field, accompanied by 
Colonel Wolfe, the future hero of Quebec, when he ob- 
served a wounded Highlander sit up on his elbow, and 
look at him with what appeared to his eyes a smile of 
defiance. ‘ Wolfe,’ he cried, “ shoot me that Highland 
scoundrel, who thus dares to look on us with so insolent 
a stare,”—* My commission,” said the gentle and excel- 
lent Wolfe, “is at your royal highness’s disposal ; but I 
can never consent to become an executioner.” The 
Highlander, in all probability, was soon despatched by 
some less scrupulous hand ; but it was remarked that, 
from that day, the recusant officer declined visibly in 
the fuvour and confidence of his commander. 

It is a fact equally authentic with the preceding, 
that, on the day after the action, when it was discover- 
ed that some of the wounded had survived both the 
weapons of the enemy and the dreadful rains which fell 
in the interval, he sent out detachments from Inverness, 
to put these unfortunates out of pain. The savage execu- 
tioners of his barbarous commands performed their duty 
with awful aceuracy and deliberation ; carrying all they 
could find to different pieces of rising ground throughout 
the field, where, having first ranged them in due order, 
they despatched them by shot of musketry. On the 
following day (Friday,) other parties were sent out to 
search the houses of the neighbouring peasantry, in 
which, it was understood, many of the mutilated High- 
landers had taken refuge. ‘I'hey found so great a num- 
ber as almost to render the office revolting to its bear- 
ers; but, with the exception efa few who received mer- 
cy at the hands of the officers, all were conscientiously 
murdered, An unconcerned eye witness afterwards re- 
ported to the writer just quoted, that on this day he saw 
no fewer than seventy-two individuals * killed in cold 
vlood !” Dreadful, however, as this scene must have 
been, it was surpassed in fiendish wickedness by a 
sort of supererogatory cruelty which was acted by the 
soldiers in the course of their other operations. Ata 
little distance from the field of battle, there was a 
wretched hut, used for sheltering sheep in stormy 
weather, into which a considerable number of the 
wounded had crawled. The soldiery, on discovering 
them, actually proceeded to secure the door and set the 
house in flaines; so that all within perished, including 
many persons who were wercly engaged in attending 
the wounded. In the rubbish of this habitation, be- 
tween thirty and forty scorched and smothered bodies 
were found by the country people, after the monsters 
had departed trom the scene of their ravages. 

Bat by tar the most horrible instance of cruelty which 
occurred in the course of these unhappy times, was one 
which took place in the immediate vicinity of Culloden 
House. Nineteen wounded officers of the Highland 
army lad been carried, immediately after the battle, 
from a wood in which they had found their first shel- 
ter, to the court-yard of that residence, where they re- 
mained two days in the open air, with their wounds 
undressed, and only receiving such acts of kindness from 
the steward of the house, as that official chose to render 
at the risk of his own life. Upon the third day, when 
the search was made throughout the neighbouring cot- 
tages, three miserable men were seized by the ruthless 
soldiers, tied with ropes, tossed intoa cart, and taken out 
to the side of a park wall, where, being ranged upin order, 
they were commanded to prepare for immediate death, 
Such as retained the use of their limbs, or whose spirits, 
formerly so daring, could not sustain thei through this 
trying scene, fell upon their knees, and, with piteous 
cries and many invocations to heaven, implored mercy. 
But they petitioned in vain. Before they had been 
ranged up for the space ofa single minute—before they 
could utter one brief prayer to heaven, the platoon, 
which stood at the distance of only two or three yards, 
received orders to fire. Almost every individual in the 
unhappy company fell prostrate upon the ground, and 
expired instantly. But, to make sure work, the men 
were ordered to club their muskets, and dash out the 
brains of all who seemed to show any symptoms of life. 
This order was obeyed lilerally. One individual alone 
survived—a gentleman of the clan Fraser. He had re- 
ceived a ball, but yet showed the appearance of life. 
The butt of a soldier’s musket was accordingly applied 
to his head to despatch him; nevertheless, though his 





ing himself, at various periods of the campaign, in order 
to provide for their comfort. But with the Duke of Cum- 
berland, whose opportunities of displaying humanity 
were so much better, the case was very different. Not 
only did he permit the bloody scene already described, 
where the wounded insurgents were indiscriminately 





ages, ran loose over the field, cutting down all who ex- 


massacred, but he actually took a personal interest in 





nose and cheek were dashed in, and one of his eyes 
lashed out, he did not expire. He lay for some time in 
astate of agony net to be described, when Lord Boyd, 
son of the Earl of Kilmarnock, happening to pass, per- 
ceived his body move, and ordered him to be conveyed 
toa secure place, when he recovered in the course of 
three months. ‘The unfortunate man lived many vears 
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afterwards to tell the dreadful tale; and the writer 
already alluded to appears to have derived his infor- 
mation from this excellent source. 

The Duke of Cumberland has been characterised by 
his friend Earl Waldegrave, as one whose judgment 
would have been equal to his parts, had it not been too 
much guided by his passions, which were often violent 
The cruelties, however, which dis- 
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and ungovernable. 
tinguished his Scottish campaign, rather argue the cool 
malignant fiend than the violent man of anger. His 
courage was that of the bull-dog; but he had not the 
generosity of that animal, to turn away from his victim 
when it could no longer oppose him. After fairly over- 
throwing his antagonist, his savage disposition demand- 
ed that he should throttle, and gore, and excruciate it, 
as a revenge for the trouble to which it had put him ip 
the combat. He had that persevering and insatiable 
appetite for prey, that, not contented with sucking the 
blood and devouring the flesh of his victims, he could 
enjoy himself in mumbling the bones; and even when 
these were exhautsed of sap and taste, he would gnash 
on for sport, and was ouly to be finally withdrawn from 
the horrid feast, when putridity had rendered it dis- 


gusting to his senses. 


The number of Highlanders slain upon the field of 


Culloden was never well ascertained; but it could not 
be much less than a thousand, that is, a fifth of their 
army. The dreadful list comprised many important 
men; for in this, as in all the former battles, the chiefs 
and gentlemen, as the best armed, and to show an ex- 
ample of bravery, went foremost into the strife, and were 
of course most exposed. Out of the five regiments 
which charged the English—the Camerons, Stuarts, 
Frazers, MacIntoshes, and MacLeans—almost all the 
leaders and front rank men were killed. MaclLauchlan, 
colonel of the regiment last mentioned, which included 
a body of that name, was killed in the onset. His lieu- 
tenant-colonel, MacLean of Drimmin, who then assum- 
ed the command, was bringing off his shattered forces, 
when he observed two of his sons, who had fought by 
lis side, severely wounded, and heard that a third had 
been left dead on the field. Exclaiming, “It shall not 
be for nought,” this brave old gentleman, without either 
bonnet or wig, rushed back into the fight, attacked two 
dragoons, killed one and wounded another, but was at 
last cut down by other three, who came up to the assist- 
ance of their comrades. MacGillivray of Drumnaglass, 
colonel of the MacIntosh regiment, was killed in the 
attack, with the lieutenant-colonel, the major, and all 
the other officers of the regiment, with the exception, 
as already stated, of three. Charles Fraser, younger otf 
Inveralachic, who was lieutenant-colonel of the Fraser 
regiment, and commanded it on this occasion, was also 
killed. Seventeen officers and gentlemen of the Appin 
regiment were slain, and ten wounded; but Stuart of 
Ardshiel, who commanded it, escaped; as did Lochiel, 
the chief and leader of the Camerons. No distinguish- 
ed persons fell among the Lowlaud regiments, except 
the Viscount Strathallan. 

The field of Culloden yet bears witness to the carnage 
of which it was the scene. In the midst of its black 
and blasted heath, various little eminences are to be seen, 
displaying a lively verdure but too uncquivocally ex- 
pressive of the dreadful tale. ‘These are so distinct and 
well defined, that the eye may almost, by their means, 
trace the position of the armies, or at least discover 
where the fight was most warmly contested. The way 
towards Inverness, otherwise an unimproved secondary 
road, is fringed with many such doletul memorials of the 
dead : and there the daisy and blue bell of Scotland have 
selected their abode, as if resolved to sentinel for ever 
the last resting place of their country’s heroes. Modern 
curiosity has, in some cases, violated these sanctuaries, 
for the purpose of procuring some relic of the ill-fated 
warriors, to show as a wonder in the halls of the Sas- 
senach ; and the Gaél, with nobler sentiment, have been 
till lately, in the habit of pilgrimizing to the spot, in 
order to translate the bones of their friends to consecrated 
ground, afar in their own dear glens of the west. But 
enough, and more than enough, yet remains, to show 
where Scotland fought her last battle, and the latest ex. 
amples of her ancient chivalry fell to feed the eagle and 
redeem the desert. 

As already stated, the English dragoons pursued the 
chase till within a mile of Inverness. ‘The duke, leaving 
his infantry to dine upon the battle ground, soon after 
marched forward to take possession of the town. As 
he proceeded, a drummer came out with a letter from 
General Stapleton, soliciting quarter from his royal 
highness, in the name of himself and the French and 
Irish regiments under his charge. ‘The duke commanded 








an officer—Sir Joseph Yorke—to alight from his horse, 
and with his pencil write a note to the general, assuring 
him of fair quarter and honourable treatment. He then 
sent forward Captain Campbell of Sempill’s regiment, 
with his company of grenadiers, to take possession of the 
town. 

As the duke entered Inverness, he learnt that the 
people were about to honour him by ringing their bells. 
But he commanded them to desist, upon pain of his dis- 
pleasure. ‘The first thing he did, was to ask for the 
keys of the Tolbooth, in which the English prisoners 
were confined. These being with some difficulty pro- 
cured and brought to him, he went immediately to the 
prison, and released the men. As they descended the 
stairs he patted them on the back with an expression of 
kindness; and he immediately ordered them new clothes, 
food, and payment of their arrears, of all which they 
stood in the greatest need. 

Several of the Jacobite ladies, who had attended their 
husbands during the campaign with so much fortitude, 
were found and made priseners at Inverness. It is re. 
ported in one of the vulgar party productions of the time, 
that they had just drunk tea, and were preparing for a 
ball, at which the prince and his officers were to be en- 
tertained, after his expected victory, when the entrance 
of the fugitives informed them of the fatal reverse their 
friends had met with. The duke’s soldiers found a con- 
siderable quantity of provision, which had been preparing 
for the poor Highlanders. 

As at Holyroodhouse, Falkirk, and various other places, 
the duke took up his lodgings in the same house, the 
same room, and the same bed, which his precursor 
Charles had just vacated. It may be safely conjectured, 
that Lady Drummuir, whose daughter, Lady MacIntosh, 
had here acted as the presiding divinity of Charles’s 
household for two months before, would by no means 
relish the presence of her new tenant, but that Ae, on the 
contrary, would be esteemed as little better than a sorner,* 
where his predecessor had been a welcome and honoured 
guest. How the venerable gentlewoman endured his 
presence, or in what manner she entertained him, has 
not been recorded; but the comment which she after- 
wards passed upon this eventful period in the history of 
her household, is still a tradition in her family. “ l’ve 
ha’en twa kings’ bairns living wi’ me, in my time,” she 
used to say; “and, to tell you the truth, J wish I may 
never ha’e another.” 

The royal army marched in the evening to Inverness, 
and there formed a camp. One of the duke’s first 
duties at head quarters was, to sclect from the prisoners 
those who had deserted from the royal army, to subject 
them to a brief military trial, and then to consign them 
to the death of traitors. No fewer than thirty-six suf: 
fered this punishment, including a fellow named Dunbar, 
who was found dressed in a suit of laced clothes he had 
taken from Major Lockhart at the battle of Falkirk, and 
who, on that account, was exposed upon the gibbet for 
forty-cight hours.t ‘This melancholy list is said to have 


—— 








* A sorner, in Scottish phraseology, is one who exacts 
free quarters. Sorning was a practice formerly so 
prevalent in Scotland, that it was placed by the legisla- 
ture (in the reign of James III.) upon the same scale of 
capital offences with open robbery, murder, &c. 

+ The prisoners taken after the battle of Culloden 
were enclosed, like sheep in a pen, within a square of 
soldiers. ‘There they stood, bloody, ragged, and misera- 
ble, compelled to endure, without the possibility of re- 
tort, the insults of their captors, most of whom they had 
more than once caused to fly with terror, but who could 
not now help expressing their wonder that such a naked, 
famished looking crew should ever have had the assur- 
ance to face the king’s army. Colonel Campbell, of the 
Argyle militia, overheard what was going on, and unable 
to bear the insult which seemed to be thrown upon his 
countrymen in general, came up and offered to bet with 
one of the officers of the guard, that he would find, 
among these despised mountaineers, one who, for the 
sake of his liberty, should beat at sword play any of the 
royal soldiers who chose to encounter him. ‘The bet 
was accepted, and one accomplished swordsman selected 
for the combat. Colonel Campbell then intimated to the 
prisoners in Gaelic, that any one who should foil this 
fellow would have his liberty. A tall raw boned High- 
lander immediately offered himself, and, being provided 
with a sword, was bronght out to confront the English 
soldier. On the word being given to commence the 
combat, he rushed against his opponent, and, without 
any preliminary play, at once cut him down. The 
English soldiers behefd the action with astonishment, and 





also included a youthful cadet of the noble family of 
Forbes, whose zeal in behalf of the house of Stuart, over- 
coming his sense of the military oath, had caused him to 
desert an English regiment, in which he was a cadet, 
for the purpose of joining Charles’s standard. The death 
of this unfortunate person was attended by a circum. 
stance, which, though horrible in the last degree, deserves 
to be recorded, as evincing the state of moral and politi. 
cal feeling in the British army of that time. While poor 
Forbes was yet suspended upon the gibbet, an English 
officer, unable to restrain his virtuous indignation at the 
delinquency of the culprit, and the better perhaps to 
show the loyal horror in which he held this “ unnatural 
rebellion,” ran up to the scarce inanimate corpse, and 
stabbed it with his sword; exclaiming at the same time, 
with an oath as profane as the act was inhuman, that 
“all his countrymen were traitors and rebels like him. 
self!” A Scottish officer, who happened to be near the 
spot, immediately drew his sword, to revenge the insult 
thus thrown upon his country ; and, a combat instantly 
commencing, all the other officers who knew the cause 
of the quarrel, joined in taking sides according to their 
respective countries. The soldiers, at the same time, of 
their own accord, beat to arms, and joined the ranks 
assumed by their respective officers. The Duke of 
Cumberland, learning how matters stood, hurried to the 
place, and arrived just as the two contending parties 
were about to make a general charge. His presence, of 
course, quelled the disturbance; but it was not till he 
had used considerable eloquence in soothing the injured 
feelings of the Scots, that they withdrew from a conflict 
to which they had been so ungenerously provoked. 

_ The duke employed the few days immediately follow- 
ing the battle in securing and disposing of the spoil, 
which was very considerable. He had taken thirty 
pieces of cannon, two thousand three hundred and twent y 
firelocks, a hundred and ninety broadswords, thirty-seven 
barrels of powder, and twenty-two carts of ammunition. 
The soldiers were allowed a half crown for every mus- 
ket, and a shilling for every broadsword, which they 
could bring into quarters; it being the anxious wish of 
government to keep as many arms as possible out of the 


‘| hands of the natives. In order, moreover, to put a great 


public indignity upon the honour of the insurgents, the 
sum of sixteen guineas was allowed for each stand of 
their colours; and, fourteen of these melancholy em- 
blems of departed glory being thus procured, they were, 
on the fourth of June, carried by a procession of dianes 
sweeps from the castle to the cross of Edinburgh, and 
there burnt by the hands of the common hangman, with 
many suitable marks of contempt. 

The victory of Culloden was, indeed, very cheaply ac- 
quired by the British army. The whole amount of 
killed, wounded, and missing, was three hundred and 
ten, including few officers and but one man of any dis- 
tinction. This last was Lord Robert Kerr, second son 
of the Marquis of Lothian, a captain of grenadiers in 
Barrel’s regiment, a young man remarkable for his 
handsome person and great promise. Standing at the 
head of his company, when the Highlanders made the 
charge, he received the first man upon his spontuon, but 
was instantly slain with many wounds. Although the 
victory was mainly attributable to the cannon and 
musquetry, some portions of the royal army behaved 
with a degree of courage highly honourable to them. 
There was scarcely an officer or soldier in Barrel’s regi- 
ment, and that part of Monro’s which was engaged, who 
did not kill one or two Highlanders with his spontoon or 
bayonet, before giving way to their irresistible violence. 
It cannot be mentioned with the same degree of ap- 
plause, that some of Kingston’s dragoons were known 
to have each cut down ten or twelve fugitives in the 
pursuit. 

The intelligence of the battle of Culloden, so important 
in its nature and results, produced different effects upon 
the public mind, according to the sentiments of those by 
whom it was heard. The Jacobites received it as a total 
overthrow to their fond and long cherished hopes ; while 
it excited in the partisans of government a transport of 
joy, too overpowering to admit of a thought upon the 
misery in which it involved so many of their country- 
men. The news reaching Edinburgh during the night 
between Saturday and Sunday, and being announced to 
the ears of the slumbering inhabitants by discharges of 
cannon, many of the unhappy Jacobites weré found next 
morning stretched upon their couches in a state of in- 





Colonel Campbell, patting the victor kindly on the back, 
told him to make the best of his way home, and there 
“thank his mother for having given him such good 
milk.” 
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sensibility. Some of the ancient gentlewomen whose 
daily prayers for fifty years had included the restoration 
of the Stnarts, and whose wishes had been wound up 
during the progress of the insurrection to a state bor- 
dering upon insanity, never afterwards rose from the 
beds upon which the afflicting intelligence had found them, 
but continued, so long as they lived, shrouded from the 
light of day, and inaccessible to consolation. The 
misery of those who had friends, or kinsmen, or lovers, 
concerned in the dreadful event, was far more poignant ; 
distracted as they were betwixt the fear that they were 
slain, or what was still more dreadful, that they survived 
as captives. To add to their grief, the loyal part of the 
community and the zealous presbyterians, now trium- 
phant in their turn, took every opportunity of lacerating 
their feelings. ‘They even dared not to inquire regarding 
the fate of those most dear to them, from the dread ot 
persecution to themselves, or proscription—perhaps death 
to the ill-starred objects of their affection. 

It appears from the well affected newspapers of the 
time, that there were public rejoicings for the victory, 
both in the capital and most of the burghs of Scotland. 
Even in the remote and sequestered town of Wigton, 
where the news was only received a week after, there 
was a very loyal bonfire, and a zealous church and state 
ringing of bells, together with a most cordial drinking 
of strong ale at the cross, in honour of the auspicious 
and never-enough-to-be-congratulated occasion. Ad- 
dresses there were, moreover, devoting as much life and 
fortune to the service of government, as if produced six 
months before, would have been enough, and more than 
enough, to suppress twenty such rebellions. 


The satisfaction which the king and the members of 
government felt in the “ glorious event,” though expressed 
with as much coolness as might be, was nevertheless 
excessively great. The defeat of Preston had roused 
them like a very rattling peal of thunder, and they had 
lived for the last six or eight months in a state of the 
utinost agitation and anxiety. On the morning that the 
news reached London, Mr. Pelham, the first lord of the 
treasury, was met by a Forfarshire member of parlia- 
ment, exhibiting every mark of excessive joy. “ His 
majesty’s arms,” cried the minister, “ have been blessed 
with a complete victory over the rebels at a place called 
Cullodéan ;” accenting the last syllable. “I’m very 
sorry to hear you say so,” was the Scotsman’s reply. 
“How! Mr. ———, do you say this to me?” “ Yes, 
Mr. Pelham,” was the Caledonian’s cool reply. “It 
maunna be true—there's no sic a place in a’ Scotland.” 


The estimation in which they held the duke’s victory, 
was in some measure proved by the way they tvok to re- 
ward it. His income had hitherto been fifteen thousand 
a year, paid out of the civil list; but the house of com- 
mons now voted him an addition of twenty-five thousand, 
to arise out of the dutics and revenues composing the 
Aggregate Fund. 

Without detracting from the merits of the Duke of 
Cumberland, as a general, it is impossible to contemplate, 
without some degree of disgust, the fulsome adulation 
which was now poured out upon him by all persons in 
authority. He himself, notwithstanding the emotions of 
vanity, must have worn his extravagant honours with 
something like loathing ; for it is said, that, when after- 
wards loaded with public odium on account of his rendi- 
tion of the British army at Closterseven, he bitterly re- 
marked, that he had formerly got praise where he did 
not deserve it, and now was blamed where he was not 
guilty. Such is ever the caprice of the public in regard 
to its servants, invariably deified if successful, and con- 
demned without a hearing if unfurtunate. 


From all that can be gathered in the fugitive publica- 
tions of the time, Duke William received fuliy as much 
public gratitude for ridding Britain of the poor Chevalier, 
as the great general of modern times received for over- 
throwing the mighty usurper of the continent. He was 
thanked by all the public bodies in the kingdom, from 
the houses of parliament down to the general assembly. 
He had twenty-five thousand a year added to his income; 
and, lest that should ever fail him, he got the privilege 
of citizenship from almost alt the burghs in the kingdom 
of Scotland. Pieces of dress were also called after him, 
and his bluff visage was blazoned over innumerable, 
public houses. Sermons were preached, orations made. 
and poems written in his praise : and he was universally 
hailed as the Heroic Deliverer of Britain. Perhaps the 


most ludicrous circumstance that arose from the spirit of|of fairies, or even demons; telling him of proscription, 
the time, was, that the foundation-stone of the Duke of|death, and the ruin of his house and name. As Charles, stop the hemorrhage. 


for the instruction of the remotest posterity’—‘ Guliel- 
mus, Cumbriae Dux, nobis haec otia fecit!” 
—=— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
FINAL SUPPRESSION OF THE INSURRECTION. 

Whilst the warm blood bedews my vers, 

And unimpaired remembrance reigns, 

Resentment of my country’s fate 

Within my filial breast shall beat ; 

Aud, spite of her insulting foe, 

My sympathising verse shal) flow ; 

Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn, 

Thy banished peace, thy laurels torn. 

Smollett. 

In:the meantime, while the victorious party was en- 
joying the praise, and the honour, and all the other good 
things with which the world is so apt to load the pros- 
perous man, Charles’s hapless adherents retired, like the 
stricken deer, unpitied by the unhurt members of the 
herd, to mourn in the desert over their perished hopes 
and gloomy prospects. ‘The flight was chiefly directed 
tothe western parts of Inverness-shire, the native coun- 
try of most of the insurgent clans; where the war had 
taken its earliest rise, and where it was destined to be 
finally quenched. This region is one of the most wild 
and inhospitable character, being little else than a tract 
of stupendous mountains, intersected by narrow valleys, 
lakes, and arms of the sea. 
the fugitives, it had been in a great measure exhausted 
of provisions for some time before the battle; nor were 
its boundaries of such a nature as to permit the possi- 
bility of supplies from without. ‘There now, therefore, 
seemed nothing wanting to complete the destruction of 
the insurgents, but that their retreat should be enclosed 
within a circle of soldiers, which, gradually narrowing, 
according to an ancient hunting practice, might at last 
concentrate them for one easy and decisive blow. 
The fate of those who perished in the fight was pre- 
ferable by far to that of the survivors—doomed as they 
were to every species of privation, agonised by the bit- 
terest of reflections, and every day suffering, in the fear 
of death, more pain than the parting pang itself could 
have occasioned. The misery of the wounded was pecu- 
liarly great, though perhaps of shorter endurance. 
Many were afterwards found dead among the hills, at 
the distance of ten, fifteen, and even twenty miles from 
the field of battle ; having apparently dragged their mu- 
tilated bodies so far towards their homes, over hill and 
dale, in the hope of procuring relief, but expired of hun- 
ger and pain long before reaching the object of their 
melancholy journey. 
Among all the instances of misery which followed the 
defeat of Culloden, perhaps none was so truly great as 
that of Charles himself, who now entered upon a life of 
hazard and wretchedness, the details of which are hard- 
ly credible. When at last forced off the field, he fled 
with a large party of horse, comprising his chief coun- 
sellors and friends. His retreat was protected by the 
foot, who fled behind him. Having crossed the Nairn at 
the tord of Falie, about four miles from the battle-ground, 
he held a hurried council, at which it was determined 
that the men should rendezvous at Ruthven in Badenoch, 
and there await his orders, while he should in the mean 
time make a circuit through the country. Here, also, 
he is said to have sent off various gentlemen of his party 
upon different routes, in order to distract the enemy in 
case of a pursuit. Proceeding towards Gortuleg, the 
seat of a gentleman of the Fraser clan, and where he 
understood that Lord Lovat was now residing, he reach- 
ed that place about sunset, along with Sheridan, Sulli- 
van, O’ Neal, Secretary Hay, and a few others whom he 
had chosen to retain about his person. 
A girl who was then residing at Gortuleg, and who 
afterwards lived to a good old age, used to describe the 
unexpected appearance of Charles and his flying attend- 
ants. ‘I'he wild and desolate vale on which she happened 
to gaze at the time with indolent composure, was at once so 
suddenly filled with horsemen riding furiously towards the 
house, that, impressed with the belief that they were 
fairies, who, according to the code of Highland supersti- 
tion, were only visible between one twinkling of the eye- 
lid and another, she strove to refrain from the vibration 
which she believed would occasion the strange and mag- 
nificent apparition to become invisible. ‘To Lord Lovat, 
who had staked so much upon the Chevalier’s success, 
it brought a certainty more dreadful than the presence 


upon those who were present to chop off his head, or 
otherwise anticipate the miserable fate to which he saw 
himself destined. Charles endeavoured to recall him to 
his senses, by many cheering expressions ; saying, among 
other things, that “ they had had two days of the elec- 
tor’s troops, and he did not doubt to have yet a third.” 
Lovat was at length somewhat appeased, and began to 
enter into serious conversation with the fugitives, during 
which the prince’s next motions were amply discussed. 
It was generally agreed that Gortuleg was ioo near the 
position of the king’s troops to be a safe retreat; and 
Charles, therefore, having changed his dress, set out 
that night at ten o’clock for Invergary, the seat of Mac- 
Donell of Glengary. 

Charles and his little party were scen, at two o’clock 
in the morning, riding rapidly past the ruins of Fort 
Augustus; and they arrived at Invergary about two hours 
before daybreak. This ancient scat, which, now a 
blackened and fire-scathed ruin, stands upon the bank of 
one of the lochs forming the Caledonian Canal, was, on 
the present occasion, deserted of its tenants, and in a 
condition very ill calculated to support the hospitable 
character of a Highland mansion. Destitute at once of 
furniture and provisions, and attended by only a single 
domestic, however easily a party of natives might have 
accommodated themselves within its walls, it was parti- 
cularly unfit to entertain a prince and an alien. This 


Tro add to the distress of} Was the first day of Charles’s wanderings ; and its priva- 


tions but too truly omened those of the succeeding five 
months. 

The prince and his party were so much fatigued with 
their ride, which was one of little less than forty miles, 
that they gladly stretched themselves upon the floor in 
their clothes. They slept till mid-day, when Edward 
Burke, servant to Alexander MacLeod, haviny fortu- 
nately caught two salmon in the water of Gary, they 
had a better dinner than they expected, though the only 
drink they could procure was the pure clement from 
which their meat had been taken. All the company 
here took leave of Charles, except Sullivan, O’Neal, and 
Edward Burke, who was left to be the prince’s guide, 
and whose clothes his royal highness now assumed. 
This small party sect out at two o’clock for Loch Arkaig, 
where they arrived about nine at night, and lodged in 
the house of Donald Cameron of Glenpean. Charles 
was so excessively fatigued, that he fell asleep as Edward 
Burke was unbuttoning his spatterdashes. Next morn- 
ing, Friday the 18th, they held their route still farther 
westward, to Mewboil, a small village near the extremity 
of Lochiel’s country, where they were well entertained. 
A considerable part of the following day was spent in 
waiting for intelligence of their friends, which not ar- 
riving, they at last set out, for fear of being discovered 
and taken. ‘There being no longer any road, they were 
obliged to abandon their horses, and begin to walk on 
foot. They crossed over a range of lofty mountains, 
and came in the evening to a place called Oban, near 
the head of Loch Morar, one of the numerous arms of 
the sea which penctrate the west coast. Here they took 
up their lodging in a wretched little sheeling or hovel, 
used for shearing sheep, near the corner of a wood, 
Next day, Sunday the 20th of April, Charles and his 
three attendants crossed, with inconceivable pain and 
difficulty, another of those ranges of lofty and rugged 
hills, which, alternately with the lochs or arms of the 
sea, penetrate the country so regularly at this part of 
the West Highlands. Their lodging-place, this evening, 
was at Glenboisdale, in Arasaig, a small village near the 
place where Charles had first landed. Here several fugi- 
tives joined the dejected little party. 

After the route of the army at Culloden, the clans 
chiefly sought their own glens, or countries, as they 
were called, where they had property and relations to be 
protected ; while the foreign troops surrendered as priso- 
ners of war to the duke at Inverness, and the Lowlanders 
either rendezvous at Badenoch, or wandered far and wide 
over the Highlands.* Thus the army was completely 








* During the heat of the battle of Culloden, a High- 
lander, having got his hand shot off by a cannot bullet, 
ran to the rear, and entered a cottage, where he expect- 
ed to find the means of staunching the blood. The poor 
woman who dwelt in the cottage, was employed at the 
moment in baking bannocks upon a hot smooth stone, 
according to a practice then common in the Highlands. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, he dashed his bleeding 








stump against the stone, and seered it all round, so as to 
When he had done, he seized a 


Argyle’s house at Inverary, the laying of which had been} whom he had never before seen, entered the door, the|bannock with his remaining hand, and ran back to rejoin 
Postponed on account of the troubles, was now at last de-/old man is said to have quite forgot the duty he owed to| the ranks.—Information, at second-hand, from the old 





Posited, with the grateful inscription, intended no doubt his prince, and to have gone distractedly about, calling! woman. 
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broken up; and there remained no hope, in the estima- 
tion of men of sense, that it would ever again unite in 
such force as successfully to make head against the ene- 
my. The prince, under this conviction, despatched a 
message to the Badenoch party, within two days after 
the battle, thanking them for their zeal in his service, 
but desiring them to do what they thought was best for 
their own preservation, till a more favourable opportu- 
nity for action presented itself. ‘The party, which 
amounted to little above a thousand men, accordingly 
dispersed ; and there was not then, any where, three 
hundred men together in arms against the state. 

The prince received, at Glenboisdale, a message from 
Lord George Murray, entreating that he would not leave 
the country, as Lord George had heard that he intended. 
Clanranald, who here joined the party, along with Mr. 
Lockhart, younger of Carnwath, Mr. Auneas MacDonald 
the banker, and some others, offered to fit up a few sum- 
mer shcelings in various parts of his country, for his ac- 
commodation and shift of quarters, as occasion should 
require, till he (Clanranald), and some other chosen per- 
sons, should take a trip to the Isles, and look out for a 
vessel to convey his royal highness to France. But 
Charles was over persuaded by his fears, and by the ad- 
vice of Sullivan; and firmly announced his resolution to 
seek a securer shelter in the Isles. 

The prince spent four days in Arasaig, awaiting the 
arrival of one Donald MacLeod, who had been required 
to come from the Isle of Skye, in order to act as his 
guide to the Isles. Before Donald arrived, an alarm was 
one day given that some of the enemy were at hand, 
and the whole party immediately dispersed, each to seek 
shelter where best he might, among the neighbouring 
hills and woods. Charles was wandering alone through 
a forest, pondering his altered fortunes and his present 
distress, when, in the midst of his care, he observed an 
aged Highlander approaching. He asked the man if he 
were Donald MacLeod of Gualtergill, in the Isle of Skye. 
The Highlander answered in the affirmative; when the 
prince rejoined, “ Then I am he who sent for you; you 
see the distress Iam in; I throw myself into your bo- 
som; do with me what you like; your prince resigns 
himself entirely into your hands.” ‘The old man never 
could repeat this moving address without shedding a 
flood of tears. 

In the evening of the 24th, Charles, along with Sulli- 
van, O’Neal, Burke, and other seven persons, set sail in 
an open ecight-oured boat; from Lochnanuagh, the bay 
where he first landed. Donald MacLeod, acting as pilot, 
sat at the stern, with Charles betwixt his knees. ‘This 
aged person, being an experienced mariner, was cer- 
tain, from the appearance of the sky, that a storm was 
about to ensue, and entreated the prince to defer his voy- 
age till next day. But Charles insisted upon immediate- 
ly leaving the continent where he apprehended so much 
danger. In the boat there were four pecks of’ oatmeal, 
and a pot in which they could boil meat when they 
landed. 

‘As old Macleod had foretold, they had searcely got fair- 
ly out to sea when a storm arose. ‘The wind blew a tem- 
pest ; the waves of the Atlantic rose with tumultuous 
fury ; and it, was altogether a night surpassing in danger 
all that MacLeod, an expericnced boatman, had ever be- 
fore seen upon that wild sea. To add to their distress, 
the rain poured down in torrents, and they had neither 
pump nor compass. In the darkness of the night, none 
of the crew knew where they were, and serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained lest the boat should cither founder, 
or be driven upon Skye, where the person of the prince 








Mr. Carnegie of Balnamoon, an Angus gentleman, 
who had been engaged on the prince’s side at the battle 
of Culloden, used to tell in after life, that, although he 
made considerable haste in returning home from the bat- 
tle field, he was thirty-six hours later than a fellow insur. 
gent and countryman, of the name of Peter Logie, who, 
to retard his motions, had a club foot, and moreover was 
a very little and weak looking man. This body, as Bal- 
namoon used to call him, was afterwards taken up and 
questioned by the king’s soldiers, regarding his share in 
the Rebellion. Peter was so conscientious a Jacobite, 
that he would not prevaricate even to save his life; and 
he thought proper to give a candid affirmation to all the 
three successive questions, which demanded, if he had 
been at Preston—at Falkirk—and at Culloden. But, 
when at length asked, what station he held in the rebel 
army—the question being accompanied by a glanceat his 
club-foot—he gave an answer very fur from the truth, 
though sufficiently expressive of wounded vanity. “ I 
had the honour,” said Peter, “to be his royal highness’s 
dancing master.” 


would at once become a prey to the militia, who were 
roaming about thatisland in greatnumbers. At length, 
a period was put at once to their danger from the sea, 
and their apprehensions from the militia, by the approach 
of daylight, which showed them to be upon the coast of 
that remote archipelago, already mentioned by the de- 
scriptive epithet of Long I[sland, the storm having car- 
ried the boat upwards of an hundred miles in nine or 
ten hours. They landed at Rossinish Point, the north- 
east corner of the Island of Benbecula, and, having 
hauled their boat upon dry land, prepared a humble en- 
tertainment with meal and the flesh of a cow, which 
they had seized and killed. 

In order to give the reader a proper idea of the danger 
which the prince now ran, it is necessary to remind him, 
that the reward of thirty thousand pounds, which had 
been offered by the British government for his apprehen- 
sion, at the beginning of the campaign, still hung over his 
head,andindeed was now more ostentatiously offered than 
ever. The magnitude of the sum was such as seemed 
calculated to overcome every scruple on the part of his 
friends ; and it was daily expected, throughout the whole 
country, that he would be given up by one or other of 
those to whom he intrusted his person. ‘That no means 
for the accomplishment of such an end might be omitted, 
parties of soldiers were sent out in every direction, cach 
more eager than another to secure the splendid prize. 
The duke’s instruction to those blood-hounds were in- 
variably expressed in the simple words, “ No prisoners, 
gentlemen—you understand me.” Among all who were 
employed in this duty, no man seems to have been so 
eager as the leader of the Campbells, now raised to the 
rank of general. On a report arising that the Chevalier 
had taken refuge in St. Kilda, that active person instant- 
ly repaired to the island with a large fleet. St. Kilda, 
“ placed far amidst the melancholy main,” is the remo- 
test of all the Western Islands, and is peopled by only 
a few aboriginal families, who subsist chiefly on fish and 
sea-fowl, paying a rent to the Laird of MacLeod, whose 
factor, sent once a year to collect the same, was then the 
only visitor whom the lonely St. Kildans ever saw. On 
Campbell’s fleet coming within sight, the people fled in 
terror to caves and the tops of mountains; and it was 
not without considerable ditficulty that the general could 
procure a hearing amongst them. His men asked those 
whom they found, “ what had become of the Pretender?” 
expecting to discover their guilt by the confusion of their 
manners, or perhaps to get a candid confession. But 
the only answer they could get from the simple islanders, 
was “ thatthey had never heard of such a person.” All 
that they could tell about the late troubles, was, that they 
heard a report, probably communicated by some stray 
fishermen, that their laird (MacLeod) had been at war 
with a woman a great way abroad, and that he had got 
the better of her. The general returned on board, to 
retrace his long disagreeable voyage, with feelings which 
need not be described, but in which few of our readers 
will be disposed to sympathise with him. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Cumberland took measures 
for disarming the insurgent clans, and for inflicting that 
vengeance upon their country, which the atrocity of 
their late “ wicked and unnatural attempt” seemed to de- 
mand. The Earl of Loudoun, the Laird of MacLeod, 
and Sir Alexander MacDonald, with seventeen hundred 
militia, and General Campbell, with his eight hundred 
Argyle men, were marched into Lochabar; six hundred 
Grants were sent into the Fraser’s country; and the 
Monroes, Mackays, and Sutherlands were despatched to 
Ross-shire: to effect these desirable objects. Lord For- 
trose, son of the Earl of Seaforth, raised the Mackenzies, 
to guard the passages to the Isles; orders were given 
along the coast to prevent any suspicious persons from 
making their escape by sea; Cobham’s and Lord Mark 
Kerr’s dragoons were planted to guard the cast coast; 
bodies of local militia were placed at all the passes out 
of the Highlands, and even at the fords of the Frew and 
the ferries across the Frith of Forth ; in order to insure 
the ultimate and leisurely capture of all the unfortunate 
insurgents. 

About a month after the battle of Culloden, when 
every preparation had been made, the duke set out from 
Inverness upon a tour of vengeance. Ile had previously 
issued a proclamation, requiring the rebels to deliver up 
their arms, and submit to the king’s mercy, and was 
somewhat exasperated to find that very few availed them- 
selves of so generous a proposal. ‘Those, therefore, who 
would not take the chance of civil, he now determined 
to visit, if possible, with the certainty of military execu- 
tion. He went to Fort Augustus, with Kingston’s horse 
and eleven battalions on foot, for whose accommodation 





a summer camp was established. A house was erected 


of turf, and provided with windows and furniture, for 
his own use. There, in the midst of the rebel country, 
with all his troops extending in parties around him, he 
might be compared to a huge blue-bottle spider, rioting 
in the centre of his wide-spread meshes. 

Several of the clans had, in the meantime, entered into 
a bond of mutual defence, for the desperate purpose of 
resisting the power which they saw was about to close 
upon and destroy them. At the head of this association, 
were the chiefs of Lochiel, Glengary, Clanranald, Stew. 
arts of Appin, Keppoch, Barisdale and MacInnon, each 
of whom was to assemble his men, and bring as many 
other leaders as he could advertise or persuade into the 
measure, on the 15th of May. When the day of meeting 
came, few were found at the place of rendezvous, on ac. 
count of the paramount necessity, under which each 
clan lay, of defending its own country. They expected 
assistance from France, but none arrived in time. The 
duke therefore found them still in open rebellion, and 
yet incapable of resistance. 

A period of rapine and massacre now ensued, upon 
whose details we would willingly shut our eyes, but 
which the duty of an historian compels us, however re. 
luctantly, to record. The general outline of the devas. 
tation, as given in the heartless publications of the day, 
was simply, that strong parties of soldiers, being despateh. 
ed into the countries of the various insurgent chiefs, 
burnt all the houses, carried off all the cattle, and shot 
every male inhabitant who fled at their approach. But 
the filling up of this dreadful picture comprises a thou- 
sand horrors. By the conflagration of the houses, innu- 
merable innocent persons, including the young, the 
sickly, and the aged, were rendered homeless; by the 
abstraction of the cattle, the same persons were deprived 
of their daily food; by the massacre of the fugitives, 
many of whom were innocent of even the imaginary 
crime imputed to them, the whole population was left to 
lament over the bloody corpses uf their kindred. Under 
circumstances of such unparalleled distress, the widows 
and orphans of the slain had either to resign them. 
selves to a slow and lingering death, or to anticipate 
it by perishing of fatigue, among the pathless hills, 
in wandering towards the distant countries which the 
brand of the destroyer had not reached. Some followed 
the parties which dreve their cattle towards Fort Augus. 
tus, with the miserable hope of getting back a few for 
their subsistence by working upon the pity of the op. 
pressors. But they had only the mortification of seeing 
their property sold, generally at trifling prices, to the 
mercenary drovers of the south. It might have been 
expected that at this place, where there was a sort of 
public market for the time, the wretched victims would 
have been able to subsist at least upon charity. Instead 
of that mitigated fate, they were reduced to such ex- 
tremities of hunger, as often to approach the shambles 
where the soldiers killed cattle for their own use, and, 
with the humblest air and many entreaties, beg permis. 
sion to lick up the blood and svil of the slaughtered 
beeves ! 

Before the 10th of June, the task of desolation was 
complete throughout all the western parts of Inverness- 
shire; and the curse which had been denounced upon 
Scotland, by the religious enthusiasts of the preceding 
century, was at length so entirely fulfilled in this remote 
region, that it would have been literally possible to travel 
for days through the depopulated glens, withoul sceing 
a chimney se an or hearing a cock crow. 

It is generally allowed that the duke himself, though 
the instigator of these cruclties, did not show so much 
open or active cruelty as some of the more immediate 
instruments of the royal vengeance. General Hawley 
was one of the most remorseless of all the eommanding 
officers ; apparently thinking no extent of cruelty a sul- 
ficient compensation for his loss of honour at Falkirk. 
The names of Lieutenant-colonel Howard, Captain Caro- 
line Scott, and Major Lockhart, are also to be handed 
down to everlasting execration, as among the blood- 
thirstiest of all these human wolves. The last, in parti 
cular, did not even respect the protections which Lord 
Loudoun had extended (by virtue of a commission from 
the duke,) to those who had taken an early opportunity 
of submitting to him; but used only to observe to the 
unhappy individuals who expected to be saved on that 
account, as he ordered them to execution and their houses 
to the flames, that, though they were to show hima prv- 
tection from Heaven, it should not prevent him from doing 
his duty!” ; 
It reflects great credit upon the Highlanders, that, in 
the midst of all these calamities, they displayed no dispo- 
sition to take mean or insidious modes of avenging them, 





though, with arms in their hands, and acquainted as they 
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were with the country, they might have often done so 
both easily and securely. Only one soldier is said to 
have perished by the hand of an assassin, during the 
whole of the frightful campaign. The circumstance was 
to the triumphant party a matter of great gratulation, 
affording them a sort of excuse for further cruelties ; 
while, by the thinking part of the Jacobites, it was re- 
garded with horror and bitterness of spirit. A domestic 
belonging to the house of Glengary, on reaching his 
home after a short expedition, found that, during his ab- 
sence, his property had been destroyed, his wife violated, 
and his home rendered desolate. Jn the bitterness of 
the moment, he vowed deadly revenge. Learning that 
the officer who had commanded the spoliators, and who 
had been the ravisher of his wife, rode upon a white 
horse, he rushed abroad with his musket, determined 
never to rest till he had accomplished his vow. After 
wandering several wecks, without discovering the villain, 
he one day observed an officer approaching at the head 
of a party, mounted upon the white horse he had heard 
described. ‘This was not the real perpetrator of his 
wrongs, but a very worthy man, Major Monro of Cul- 
cairn, a younger brother of the late Sir Robert Monro 
of Foulis, who had, unfortunately for himself, borrowed 
the animal on which he rode. The infuriated Highlander 
took aim from behind some craggy banks which over- 
looked the road, and shot the major dead. He then fled 
through the rugged country, and was soon beyond pur- 
suit. On afterwards learning thut he had killed an in- 
nocent man, he burst his gun, and renounced the vow 
which had bound him to vengeance. Doddridge and 
various other writers narrate the circumstance of Cul- 
cairn’s assassination, but it is only now for the first time 
justified, by a full disclosure of the facts which led to it. 

Whilst the natives and the fugitive prince were en- 
during every species of hardship, Duke William and his 
myrinidons at Fort Augustus spent their time in a cease- 
Jess round of festivity. Enriched by the sale of their 
spoils, the soldiers could purchase all the hixuries which 
the Lowlands could supply, or which could be conveni- 
ently transported over the Grampians ; and for several 
weeks their camp exhibited all the coarse and obstrepo- 
rous revelries of an English fair. It was common, while 
thousands were starving around them, to hear these mis- 
creants talking, over their feasts, of the languor and te- 
dium of their campaign—looking with affected horror 
on the sublime scenery around them—and exccrating the 
rebels for bringing them into such a wilderness. In or- 
der to amuse them, the duke instituted races, which were 
run by the trulls of the camp, with circumstances of in- 
decency which forbid description. General Hawley al- 
so ran a race with the infamous Howard, and, probably 
rendered a proficient in that exercise by his practice at 
Falkirk, gained it by four inches. 

“ At this time,” says the volunteer Ray, “ most of the 
soldiers had horses, which they bought and sold with 
one another at a low price, and on which they were con- 
stantly riding abont, to the neglect of their duty, which 
made it necessary to publish an order, that, unless im- 
mediately parted with, the avimals should be shot. I saw 
a soldier riding on one of these horses, when a comrade 
passing by asked him, ‘Tom, what hast thou given for 
the galloway ?? ‘Tom answered, ‘ Halt a crown.’ ‘'T'oo 
dear by half,’ replied the other; ‘I saw a better bought 
for eighteen pence!’ Notwithstanding this lowness of 
price,” continues Ray, “the vast quantities of cattle, 
such as oxen, horses, sleep, and goats, taken froin the 
rebels, and bought up, in the lump, by the jockies and 
farmers of Yorkshire, and Galloway, came to a great 
deal of noney—all of which was divided as booty among 
the men who had brought them in. ‘T'hese, being sent 
out in search of the pretender, frequently came to the 
houses of rebels that had left them, refusing to be reduced 
to obedience, which our soldiers commonly plundered 
and burnt, so that many of them grew rich by their 
share of spoil.” 

The mauners of the British soldiery at this time have 
been already described as extremely dissolute ; but to 
immorality there was now added a degree of savage 
rufianism, which would have actually disgraced the bri- 
gands of Italy. Not content with laying waste the 
country of the active insurgents, they extended their 
ravages, before tlic end of the season, over peaceful dis- 
tricts, to the very gates of the capital; and for some 
lime Scotland migit be said to have been treated through- 
out its whole bounds as a conquered country, subjected 
to the domination of military law. ‘The voice of Lord 
President Forbes was occasionally heard amidst these 
outrages, like that of Pity described in the allegory as 
interposing in some barbarous scene ; but, on this ainia- 
ble old man remonstrating with the duke, by a repre- 








sentation that his soldiers were breaking the laws of the 
land, his royal highness is said to have answered with 
scorn, “The laws, my lord! By G—, V'll make a 
brigade give laws.” No form of trial was adopted with 


the Court of Session; nor did the soldiers ever appeal to 
the neighbouring justices for warrants, when abcut to 
plunder their houses. ‘The lawful creditors of unfortu- 
nate individuals were, in innumerable instances, morti- 
fied at seeing a lawless band scize the property to which 
they looked for payment, and unceremoniously expose it 
to public roup for their own behalf. Such transactions 
ofien took place on Sundays, to the general scandal of the 
nation. 

The license of the soldiery extended to the most tran- 
quil districts of the country, and was often exercised upon 
people of unquestionable innocence. A_ party of dra- 
goons, hurrying through Nithsdale in search of some 
wandering insurgents, drew up, hungry and fatigued, at 
the door of a lonely widow, and demanded refreshment. 
Her son, a lad of sixteen, dressed them up some homely 
dish, and the good woman brought new milk, which she 
told them was all her stock. One of the party inquired, 
with seeming kindness, how she lived.—* Indeed,” quoth 
she, “the cow and the garden, wi’ God’s blessing, is a’ 
my mailen (farm).” He rose, and with his sabre killed 
the cow, and destroyed the garden. ‘The poor woman, 
thus rendered destitute, soon died of a broken heart; and 
her disconsolate son wandered away beyond the inquiry 
of friends or the search of compassion. Afterwards, in 
the Seven-years’ War, when the British army had gained 
a great and signal victory, the soldiery were making 
merry with wine, and recounting their exploits, when a 
dragoon cried out, “I once starved a Scotch witch in 
Nithsdale. I killed her cow and destroyed her greens ; 
but,” added he, “ she could live, for all that, on her God, 
“ And don’t you rue it?” cried a young 
soldier, starting up, “ don’t you rue it?” “Rue what?” 
said the miscreant, “ rue aught like that!” “Then, by 
h ,” cried the youth, unsheathing his sword, “ that 
woman was my mother—draw, you brutal villain, draw!” 
They fought; the youth passed his sword twice through 
the dragoon’s body; and, while he turned him over in 
the throes of death, exclaimed, “ Had you rued it, you 
should have been only punished by your God !” 

At length, a public outrage of a peculiarly heinous na- 
ture became the means of terminating this reign of terror. 
A citizen of Stirling, having given offence to an officer 
in the garrison by some uncivil expression uttered in the 
course of business, was seized by the ruflians, stripped 
naked on the public street, bound upon a lamp-post, and 
there flogged in military fashion, notwithstanding the 
interference of the civil authorities, and the general hor- 
ror of the people. ‘The news of this transaction, which 
happened six months ailer the total suppression of “ the 
rebellion,” spread over all Scotland, and had nearly oc- 
casioned a new insurrection. The state-oflicers of the 
country, who had hitherto meanly submitted to the do- 
mination of the soldiery, then at last saw it necessary to 
remonstrate against a system which promised so much 
mischief; and on their representation, farther violence 
was prohibited by the express command of government. 

Besides the measures already descrMed as having been 
taken for the capture of the Chevalier and his friends, 
others were adopted of a nature which showed the reso- 
lution of government to attain that object. ‘The general 
asseinbly of the church, about the end of May, was re- 
quired to command all the placed clergymen throughout 
the country, to read a proclamation from their pulpits, in 
which the duke ordered every minister and every loyal 
subject to exert themselves in discovering and seizing the 
rebels; and the general assembly complied with the re- 
quisition, contrary no less to the republican independence 
afiected by the Scottish church, than to the dictates of the 
gospel which they professed to preach. Many of the in- 
dividual clergymen, with a better spirit, refused to read 
this paper, or left it to be read by their precentors ; in 
coasequence of which the duke sent another order to the 


as she said.” 





the rebels belonging to his parish. With this last still 
fewer complied; the clergymen of Edinburgh ranking 
among the recusants; and the duke, having then used 
individual applications and even personal entreaties in 
vain, troubled them with no more. 

It is not observable, in any authentic documents, that 
those who gave food or shelter to the fugitives, were 
punished with death; but it is at least certain, that a pro- 
clamation was read in the churches of Perth and its vi- 
cinity, by order of the Duke of Cumberland, threatening 
with that punishment all who concealed them, or even 
their arms. Rewards were also effered in Ireland and 





the insurgents, even within a few miles of the seat of 


church, commanding every minister to give in a list of 


the Isle of Man, for the apprchension of any who might 
land in those territories; and the British ministers at fo- 
reign courts in alliance with his majesty, were ordered 
to secure all who might take refuge there. No means, 
in short, were omitted, which might tend to the grand 
object of exterminating these unhappy victims of state 
resentment. 

The consequence was, that, besides the numbers who 
perished in the course of what the soldiers termed rebel- 
hunting, hundreds were immured in the jails of the south 
and the holds of the British cruisers. The chief men of 
distinction who fell into the hands of government, besides 
the Earl of Cromarty and Lord MacLeod, who had been 
taken before Culloden, were the Earl of Kilmarnock, 
Lords Lovat and Balmerino, the Marquis of 'Tullibardine, 
and Secretary Murray. Lord Kilmarnock’s capture was 
attended by circumstances peculiarly affecting. During 
the confusion of the flight from Culloden, being half- 
blinded by smoke and snow, he mistook a party of dra- 
goons for FitzJames’s horses, and was accordingly taken. 
He was soon after led along the lines of the British in- 
fantry, in which his son, then a very young man, held 
the commission of an ensign. ‘The earl had lost his hat 
in the strife, and his long hair was flying in disorder 
around his head and over his face. The soldiers stood 
mute in their lines, beholding the unfortunate nobleman. 
Among the rest stood Lord Boyd, compelled by his situa- 
tion to witness, without the power of alleviating, the hu- 
miliation of his father. When the earl came past the 
place where his son stood, the youth, unable to bear any 
longer that his father’s head should be exposed to the 
storm, stepped out of the ranks, without regard to disci- 
pline, and, taking off his hat, placed it over his father’s 
disordered and wind-beaten locks. He then returned 
to his place, without having uttered a word, while scarce- 
ly an eye that saw his filial affection, but what confessed 
its merit by a tear. 

Lord Lovat, after parting with Charles, had sought re- 
fuge in the wildest parts of Inverness-shire, along with 
a considerable number of attendants, who carried him 
upon a sort of litter, with all the devotion of clansmen to 
their chief. His lordship was at length taken, about the 
beginning of June. He was found wrapped in a blanket, 
and deposited in the hollow of an old tree which grew 
upon a little isle in the centre of! a lake; to which place 
of concealment he had retired for shelter. On the search 
becoming very close, Balmerino voluntarily resigned 
himself, after having only endured the life of a fugitive 
for two days. ‘T'ullibardine fell into the hands of a pri- 
vate gentleman, the commander of a troop of native mi- 
litia, at one of the passes out of Dunbartonshire; and Se- 
cretary Murray, after escaping from the Highlands, was 
taken in the house of his brother-in-law, Mr. Hunter of 
Polmood, Peeblesshire. They were all despatched, under 
safe custody, to London. 

— 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CHARLES’S WANDERINGS—THE LONG ISLAND. 


He might put on a hat, a muftler, and a kerchief, and so escape 


Shakspeare. 
Charles was Icft in the remote and desolate island of 
Jenbecula, where he had arrived after a night voyage of 
no ordinary danger. His accommodations in this place 
were of the humblest description. A cow-house, desti- 
tute of a door, was his palace; his couch of state was 
formed of filthy straw and a sail-cloth; and the regal ban- 
quet, composed of oat-meal and boiled flesh, was served 
up in the homely pot in which it had been prepared. The 
storin continued for fourteen hours; and it was not till 
the third day after, (Tuesday, the 29th of April,) that he 
could leave the island. They set sail for Stornoway, the 
chief port in the Isle of Lewis, where Donald MacLeod 
entertained hopes of procuring a vessel to convey the 
prince to France. <A storm, however, coming on, as on 
the former occasion, their little vessel was driven in upon 
the small Isle of Glass, about forty miles northward of 
Benbecula, and fully as far distant from Stornoway. 
They disembarked about two hours before daybreak, and, 
finding the inhabitants engaged in the hostile interest 
under the Laird of MacLeod, were obliged to assume the 
character of merchantmen who had been shipwrecked in 
a voyage to Orkney; Sullivan and the prince calling 
themselves Sinclair, as father and son; the rest of the 
crew taking other names. ‘They were entertained here 
by Donald Campbell, a farmer; who was so kind as to 
lend his own boat to Donald MacLeod, that he might go 
to Stornoway, in order to hire a vessel for the prince's 
service. Donald set out next day, leaving the prince in 
Campbell’s house. 





A message caine from the faithful MacLeod on the 3d 
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of May, intimating his having succeeded in his object, 
and requesting the prince immediately to set forward. 
Anoiher boat, therefore, being manned, Charles set sail 
next day for Stornoway. ‘lhe wind proving contrary, he 


was obliged to land in Loch Seaforth, at the distance of 


thirty miles from Stornoway. All this way he had to 
walk on foot over a pathless- moor, which, in addition to 
all other disadvantages, was extremely wet. It was for- 
tunate, however, that lie did not immediately reach his 
destined port, as the people there, apprised of his ap- 
proach by a zealous presbyterian clergyman of the Isle 
of Uist, had risen in arms against him, their imagina- 
tions possessed by an idea, that he would burn their 
town, carry off their cattle, and force a vessel into his 
service. Being misled by the ignorance of their guide, 
the disconsolate little party did not get near Stornoway 
till the Sth at noon; when, stopping at the Point of Ary- 
nish, about half a mile from town, they sent forward 
their guide to Donald Macleod, imploring him to bring 
them out some retreshiment. Donald soon came with 
provisions, and took them to the house of Mrs. Mackenzie 
of Kildun, where the prince went to sleep. Returning to 
Stornoway, Donald was confounded to observe the people 
all rising in the commotion alluded to. He exerted his 
eloquence, to show them the absurdity of their fears, re- 
presenting the inability of the prince with so small a 
band to do them the least injury, and finally threaten- 
ing that, if they should hurt but a hair of his head, it 
would be amply and fearfully revenged upon them, in 
this their lonely situation, by his royal highness’s foreign 
friends. By working upon their pity, alternately, and 
their fears, he succeeded in pacifying them; and all they 
at last desired was, that he should leave their country. 
Donald requested to have a pilot; but nobody could be 
persuaded to perform that service. He then returned to 
the house in which the prince was reposing, and inform- 
ed him of the disagreeable aspect of hts atfairs. Some 
proposed to fly instantly to the moors; but Charles re- 
solved to stand his ground, lest such a measure should 
encourage his encinies to pursue. ‘They soon after learn- 
ed, that the boat, in which they came to Lewis, had been 
taken out to sea by two of the crew, while the other two 
had fled to the country, from fear of the people of Storn- 
oway. ‘They were, therefore, obliged to spend the after- 
noon, in a state of painful alarm, at Mrs. MacKenzie’s 
house. 

The prince, Sullivan, and O’Neal, had at this time only 
six shirts amongst them. They killed a cow during their 
residence at Kildun; for which the lady refused to take 
payment, till compelled by his royal highness. They 
also procured two pecks of meal, with plenty of brandy 
and sugar. Edward Burke acted as cook, though the 
prince occasionally interfered with his duties, and, on 
the present occasion, prepared with his own hands a cake 
of oat-meal, mixed with the brains of the cow. With 
these provisions, the whole party set sail next morning 
in the boat, which had returned ashore during the night. 
The prince wished to go to Bollein in Kintail; but the 
men refused, on account of the length of the voyage. 
Soon after, four large vessels appearing at a distance, 
they put into the small desert Isle of Eiurn or Iffurt, 
near Harris, a little way north of Glass, where they had 
been a few days before. 

The island was inhabited by only a few fishermen, all 
of whom fled to the interior at the approach of the boat, 
which they believed to be sent with a press-gang from 
the vessels within sight. ‘They left their fish in large 
quantities drying upon the shore, to the great satisfaction 
of the wanderers, who made a hearty ineal upon it. The 
prince was going to lay down moncy upon the place 
where they got the fish, but the ingenious Donald pre- 
vented him, by representing the necessity of acting up 
to their supposed character of a press-gang ; adding, ac- 
cording to the report of Dugald Graham— 


“1s it not the man of war’s men’s way, 
hh) 


To take all things, but nought to pay? 


Charles yielded to the suggestions of his sagacious coun- 
sellor, though not without violence to his conscience. 
His lodging here was a miserable hovel, the roof of which 
was so imperfect, that it had to be covered with a sail- 
cloth. ‘They lay upon the floor, keeping watch by turns. 

After a residence of four days upon this little island, 
the party once more set sail, and, cruising along the 
shores of the Long Island, touched at Glass (where they 
had been before,) with the intention of paying Donald 
Campbell for the hire of his boat. Before they had got 
time to land, four men came up, and it was thought ne- 
cessary to send Edward Burke ashore to confer with 
them, before the prince should hazard his person on the 





island. ‘These fellows manifesting a desire of seizing the 
boat, Burke, to escape their clutches, was under the ne- 
cessity of hastily jumping back into it, and pushing off 
from the shore. On account of the calm, they had to 
row all night, although excessively faint for want of 
food. About daybreak, they hoisted their sail to catch 
the wind, which then began to rise. 

Not having any fresh water, they were obliged, during 
this miserable day, to subsist on meal stirred into brine. 
Charles himself is said to have partaken this nauseous 
food with some degrce of satisfaction, observing that, if 
ever he mounted a throne, he should not fail to remem- 
ber “ those who dined with him to-day.” It ought to be 
mentioned, that they fortunately were able to qualify 
the salt water drammock, as it was called, with a dram 
of brandy. 

Charles’s route having been discovered by his enemies, 
the Long Island was now invested by a great number of 
English war-vessels, whilst the land was traversed by 
nearly two thousand militia; so that it seemed scarcely 
possible he should escape. He was actually chased for 
three leagues by an English ship, under the command of 
a Captain Fergusson; but escaped among the rocks at 
the Point of Roundil, in the Harris. Soon after, on 
stealing out to pursue his course, the boat was espied and 
pursued by another ship; and it was with the greatest 
dithiculty the crew got ashore upon Benbecula. But 
Providence seemed to guard him in all dangers; for 
searcely had he landed, when a storm arose, and blew 
his pursuers off the coast. Charles, elated at the double 
escape he had made, could not help exclaiming to his 
companions, that he believed he was not designed to die 
by either weapon or water. 

Soon after landing upon Benbecula, one of the boat- 
men began to search among the rocks for shell-fish, and 
had the good fortune to catch a crab, which he held up 
to the prince with a joyful exclamation. Charles in- 
stantly took a pail or bucket, whtch they carried with 
them, and ran to receive the fish from the man’s hands. 
They were fortunately soon able to fill this vessel with 
crabs ; and they then directed their steps to a hut about 
two miles inland, Charles insisting upon carrying the 
bucket. On reaching the hovel, it was found to be one 
of the very meanest and most primitive description ; the 
door being so low, that they were ebliged to enter upon 
their hands and knees. Resolving here to remain for 
some time, Charles ordered his faithful servant Burke to 
improve the hovel by lowering the threshold. He also 
sent a message to the old Laird of Clanranald, the father 
of his youthtul adherent, acquainting him of his arrival, 
and of his present hapless condition. 

Clanranald, who had lived in the Long Island during 
the whole progress of the war, came immediately, bring- 
ing with him some Spanish wines, provisions, shoes, and 
stockings. He found the youth who had recently agi- 
tated Britain in so extraordinary a manner, and whose 
pretensions to a throne he considered indubitable, reclin- 
ing in a hovel little larger than an English hog-stye, and 
a thousand times more filthy; his face haggard with dis- 
case, hunger, and exposure to the weather; and his shirt, 
to use the expressive language of Dougal Graham, as 
dingy as a dishclont. He procured him six good shirts 
from Lady Clanranald, with a supply of every other con- 
venience which was attainable; and after spending a day 
or two in the hut, it was determined that he should re- 
move to a more sequestered and secure place of’ hiding, 
near the centre of South Uist. 

Before removing, the prince despatched Donald Mac- 
Leod to the Mainland, with letters to Lochiel and Secre- 
tary Murray, desiring to know the state of affairs in the 
country, and requesting from the secretary a supply of 
cash for the purchase of provisions. On making appli- 
cation to Murray, whom he found with Lochiel near the 
head of Loch Arkaig, Donald was informed that “ he had 
only sixty louis-d’ors tor the supply of his own necessi- 
ties, and could not spare any for the use of his royal 
highness.” The faithful messenger, having received 
letters from both gentlemen, and purchased two ankers 
of brandy at a guinea cach, returned to the Long Island, 
where he arrived after an absence of eighteen days. 

When Donald returned, he found the prince in a bet- 
ter hut than that in which he had left him, having two 
cow-hides stretched out upon four sticks, as an awning 
to cover him when asleep. His habitation was called the 
Forest-house of Glencoradale, being situated in a lonely 
and secluded vale, with a convenient access cither to the 
hills or the sea, in case of a visit from the enemy. South 
Uist is remarkable above all the Hebrides for abundance 
of game, and Charles had here amused himself with field 
sports. He showed himself remarkably expert in shoot- 





ing fowl upon the wing.* Sometimes he also went out 
in a boat upon the creek near his residence ; and, with 
hand-lines, caught a species of fish called Lyths. Most 
of his faithful boatmen still remained with him, and he 
was provided by Clauranald with a dozen of stout gillies 
to act as watchmen and couriers. The old gentleman, 
as well as his brother Boisdale, often attended him, to 
cheer his solitude and administer to his comforts. 

After having spent several weeks in this fashion at 
Glencoradale, Charles was at last obliged to resume his 
former skulking mode of life, on learning that the myr. 
midons of government, whose vessels cruized every where 
around, had now resolved to sweep over the whole of the 
Long Island from end to end, for the purpose of en. 
closing him in their toils. “It is impossible,” says one 
who attended him, “ to express the consternation which 
this intelligence occasioned among the prince’s attend. 
ants. The island invested by war-vessels, traversed by 
hundreds of soldiers, every ferry guarded, and no person 
permitted to leave the coast without a passport—escape 
seemed to be altogether impracticable. His usual good 
fortune, hower, attended him; and, by the activity and 
vigilance of the people of the island, all of whom knew 
who and what he was, and took every means to assist 
him, he at length evaded all the perils that environed 
him. 

It was when thus hard pressed in South Uist, that 
Charles became indebted for his immediate preservation 
to Miss Flora MacDonald ; a name which, according to 
the prediction of Dr. Johnson, will live in history, and 
which no historian, it may be added, will ever mention 


without profound respect. This lady, the daughter of 


MacDonald of Milton, in the island of South Uist, and 
therefore a gentlewoman by birth, was then in the prime 
of life, possessed of an attractive person, and endowed 
with the invaluable accomplishments of good sense, 
sprightliness, and humanity. Her father having died 
during her infancy, her mother was married to MacDon- 
ald of Armadale, in the Isle of Skye, who was at the 
head of one of the corps of militia now patrolling South 
Uist. She was generally an inmate in the family of her 
brother, the proprictor of Milton; but, at present, she 
resided, on a visit, at Ormaclade, the house of Clanranald, 
to whose family she was nearly related. O’Neal being 
employed to ask her good services for the prince, she ex- 
pressed an earnest desire at least to see that celebrated 
personage ; and was accordingly brought to an interview 
with his royal highness. She found him emaciated with 
bad health, though possessed of a wonderful degree of 
good humour and cheerfulness ; and, unable to resist the 
influence of his presence, she at ‘once agreed to do every 
thing in her power for his service. 

When the project for his escape had been settled, Miss 
Macdonald repaired to her step-father, and demanded a 
passport for herself, a man-servant, and her maid, whom 
she entitled Betty Burke; professing to be bound for 
Skye, on a visit to her mother. Captain MacDonald, 
unsuspicious of his step-daughter’s design, granted the 
passport without demur, and even, at Miss Flora’s sug- 
gestion, recommended Betty Burke to his wife as an ex- 
cellent spinner of flax, and a good servant. She return. 
ed to the prince, who now lay by himself in a little hut 
upon the shore, about a mile from the house of Orma- 
clade. She was accompanied by the Lady Clanranald 
and some other attendants, who carried a female disguise 
for the prince. 

On entering the hut, they found his royal highness en- 
gaged in roasting the heart and liver of a sheep upon a 
wooden spit ; a sight at which some of the party could 
not help shedding tears. Charles, always the least con- 
cerned at his distressing circumstances, though never, 
even in his lowest humiliation, compromising the idea 
of his lofty pretensions, jocularly observed, that it would 
be-well, perhaps, for all kings if they had to come through 
such a fiery ordeal as he was now enduring. ‘They soon 
after sat down to dinner, Miss MacDonald on his right 
hand and Lady Clanranald on his left. A small shallop 





* During his residence at this place, he one day shot 
a deer, which Edward Burke carried home. “ Whilst 
some colops of the venison were preparing, a beggar boy 
came in, and, without question or ceremony, thrust his 
hand amongst the meat. E. B., being very angry, gave 
him a smart stroke with the back of his hand; at which 
the prince said, ‘Oh, man, thou don’t remember the scrip- 
ture, which commands to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked. You ought rather to give him meat than a stripe. 
See that you put clothes on him—for whieh I shall pay. 
This was presently done, and the prince added, ‘I could 
not bear to see a Christian perish for want of food and 
raiment, had I the power to assist them.’ ” 
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